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Moscheles in London. 


{We transiate a few passages from the Life of Muscheles, 
edited from his letters and journals by his widow. We begin 
with his first arrival in London, near the end of May, 1821.-] 





—But Moscheles did not know,—nor could he 
ever dream that London was to be his second home. 
Here, in the metropolis of the great island kingdom, 
as just before in the world’s city Paris, he plunged, 
full of youthful fire, into the midst of the musical 
and salon life. He wanted, above all, to hear and to 
be heard ; and London offered him as many oppor- 
tunities as Paris. Artists on his instrument, like J. 
B. Cramer, F. Ries, Kalkbrenner, stepped into the 
lists with him; men like Clementi sat among the 
judges. (Moscheles at that time played by prefer- 
ence on the Clementi pianos, which bore the name 
of Clementi and Co., and this name was a guaranty 
of the goodness of the instruments, although the 
business of the house was carried on by the two 
brothers Collard.) 

About his colleague Cramer Moscheles writes :— 
“fle murmurs his Mozart and his own Mozart like 
compositions, without any ill-will to me and my 
bravura; nay, both in public and in private he 
pays me the sincerest tribute of recognition, which I 
with equal sincerity return. I am a friend in his 
family, and am very grateful to him for the interest 
which he bestows on my public appearance and the 
preparation for it. Cramer is witty and entertaining 
and, like many who are gifted in that way, cuttingly 
satirical ; he does not even spare his own infirmities, 
but jeers at his propensity for epiritaous drinks, say- 
ing of a suspicious purple vein that winds around 
over his nose : ‘C’est Bacchus qui m'a mis son ponce 
la ; ce diable de Bacchus!’ He speaks French from 
choice, having long lived in France; and in his 
character and manner he shows that he has spent a 
portion of his youth in that country.” He had mar- 
ried his beautiful first wife in her earliest youth, but 
after her death he formed a second matrimonial tie, 
which remained a happy one into the evening of his 
life. For many years they lived together in an ex- 
tremely modest style, ona very small pension paid 
him by the house of Cramer, Beale & Co. His cele- 
brated name was a rich capital for their masic busi- 
ness. 

“As a warning,” the journal goes on, “I will here 
mention, that Cramer is one of the most passionately 
addicted of snuff takers. Good housewives declare 
that the floor has to be cleaned after every visit of 
the great master; while I as a pianist can never for- 
give him for disfiguring his aristocratic long and 
slender fingers, with their beautifully formed nails, 
by the use of the brown weed; indeed so immode- 
rate is his use of it that it not seldom causes the keys 
to stick. Those slender, well formed fingers play 
legato admirably ; they glide from one key to another 
with a binding continuity, avoiding octave and stac- 
cato passages wherever it is possible. Cramer sings 
on the piano so as almost to turn a Mozart Andante 
pay vocal movement; [ must reprove the liberty 
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Farther on we read: “ His newly composed 
Sonata in D minor delights me greatly, and our 
bond of friendship knits itself more firmly through 
the honest praise which I bestow on him for it.” 

About Ries he writes: “I also have very happy 
musical hours with Ferdinand Ries; for I eagerly 
seized the opportunity to make the acquaintance of 





the man, whose C-sharp minor Concerto I had per- 
formed in pablic in Vienna.” 

One wished continually to hear the other, each tuk- 
ing delight in the other’s earlier and newest works, 
and combining their forces in trying over four hand 
pieces. Their great reverence for Beethoven, whose 
pupil Ries was, must have drawn them to each other 
and formed a lasting bond of friendship between 
them. Ries at that time played no more in public ; 
he devoted himself entirely to teaching and to com- 
position. Both gave him gold and honor, so that 
already in the year 1824 he retired, a well-to do man 
and a respected artist, upon an estate in the neigh- 
borhood of Bonn. There too he composed much, 
and his piano pieces, especially the Sonatas with 
violin, were great favorites both in Vienna and in 
other musical German cities. But in his orchestral 
works he was not more successful than Clementi. 
Symphonies by both of them were brought out in 
the London Philharmonic Concerts with no suecess 
at all; they vanished from the repertoire leaving no 
trace, nor could they establish a home for themselves 
in other countries. 

Moscheles spent most of his leisure hours with 
Kalkbrenner, the harp-player Dizi, and the music- 
dealer Latour, a partner in the house of Chappell. 
“Dizi,” he relates, “has a most charming house in 
Crabtree near London; a pleasant trip upon the 
Thames takes you there; and as the heavy city 
air torments me and causes me an ugly headache 
such as I never knew before, Dizi and his wife per- 
suade me into frequent visits, placing a friendly 
sleeping chamber at my service.” There too were 
Kalkbrenner and Latour domesticated as familiar 
guests, and there was music-making to’ their hearts’ 
content. Dizi was a clever artist on his instrument ; 
Latour a zealous piano teacher, as well as composer 
of little pieces, which were published by his own 
firm. 

And Kalkbrenner? The world knows him as one 
of the most brilliant virtuosos of his times, and Mos- 
cheles also celebrates him as the ‘Octave hero ;’ but 
he knew him already in Vienna as a light, honey- 
sweet man, little to be depended on, in social inter- 
course not disagreeable, unfit for friendship. . . 
“We often play four-hands together, show each other 
our compositions and live as comrades in our art. I 
honor in him the Octave-hero, although I can only 
regard his way of playing octave passages with the 
loose wrist as injurious.” In another place we read : 
“The Logier system (which sets two scholars to 
practising the same piece) receives some attention 
here, and Lam glad, at Kalkbrenner’s desire, who 
praises it very much, to have it practically expound- 
ed to me by the meritorious inventor and his 
skilful wife. Would I like to adopt it? I think 
not. The mind should practise more than the 
fingers; that’s the main thing.” At that time 
the greatest variety of magnates in Art thronged 
into London. There was Kiesewetter, the excellent 
violinist, the very great Mara and the still greater 
Catalani, besides Dragonetti, who for many years 
splendidly maintained the first place as Contrabassist. 
The latter was an original of the purest water. Mo- 
scheles relates of him: “In his saloon in Leicester 
Square he has a great assemblage of various puppets 
sitting, among them a female Moor. When a visi- 
tor comes in he tells this or that one of the ladies 
to make room for him so that he may come nearer ; 
and of his nearer acquaintances he inquires whether 





his favorite puppets look better or worse sinca their 
last visit, and other nonsense of the sort. Ho takes 
a terrible deal of snuff out of a gigantie snuff box, 
and has also a gigantic collection of other boxes. 
The strangest thing about him, though, is his speech, 
—a regular gibberish, in which his native Berga- 
masco is mingled with bad French and still worse 
English.” 

In the first days of his stay there Moscheles went 
to His Majesty’s Theatre (Haymarket) and was not 
a little astonished at the burthensome etiquette which 
requires one to appear in shoes and stockings, and of 
course in dress coat and white cravat. “It was well 
that, for the first time, I chanced to hear only the 
Turco in Italia, with its light and shallow music, for 
now I could give myself up with full delight to the u- 
perb singing of a Camporese, an Ambrogetti, and 
from my parterre seat feast my eyes on tho brilliant 
company in the boxes. The circle of charmingly 
beautiful ladies in elegant toilet and splendid jewelry, 
ander a light almost as clear as day, seemed like a 
dazzling wreath of sunbeams.” 

The English operas, which were given at Drury 
Lane, interested him very much; especially the 
singer Braham, whose wonderfully beautiful tenor 
had acquired a peculiar enamel through the cultiva- 
tion given him by his friend Mme. Camporese. 
Most of the other singers he finds excellently school 
ed, only Miss Wilson, the prima donna, less attrac- 
tive, and the visitors of the Drury Lane Theatre less 
elegant and fashionable than those of the Italian 
opera. 

Descending the theatrical scale, he now visited the 
Surrey in the City and there saw a melodrama to set 
one’s hair on end, finding it unedifying ; but on a 
later evening, in a proper concert hall, the Argyl 
Rooms, he enjoyed the capital representation of a 
small French troop, supported by the nobility at its 
own expense, for its own enjoyment. Astley Thea- 
tre, the rival to Franconi’s, was giving Gilllas with 
great splendor and applause, and there also his 
friends took him. They also led him to Hyde Park, 
at the fashionable promenade hour. In his journal 
he remark: : “My admiration of the splendid horses 
and equipages, of the beauties indolently leaning 
back in their barouches and the bold Amazons on 
spirited horses, could not prevent me from recalling 
Byron’s words : 

“Those vegetable puncheons called Parks, 
With neither fruit nor flower to satisfy 
Even a bee’s slight munchings ” 

“For any thing more bald, more destitute of tree 
or shrub than this Hyde Park, I never met.”” In 
later years he found an opportunity to feast himself 
on Parks adorned with flowers and infinitely beauti- 
fied. 

As of the things worth seeing in Paris, so too of 
London with its often described lights and shadows, 
its art collections, &c., the journal gives but passing | 
notice; not even once does he dwell upon his ac- 
quaintance with the famous painters Géricault and 
Rochard. Music occupies him wholly, and he care- 
fally notes down all his great and small experiences 
in this domain. 

May 28. “Under Kiesewetter’s direction, in the 
Philharmonic concert, they gave Beethoven’s Pasto- 
ral Symphony, worthily executed, only the thunder- 
ing kettle drums with a disturbing effect; Aria from 
Titus by Miss Goodall ; violin quartet by Mozart, 
played by Spagnoletti, Lindley ; Terzet from Idome- 
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neo, sung by Mme. Salmon, Miss Goodall, W. Be- 
grez; Overture to Lodoiska. Second part: Sym- 
phony in D by Mozart; Air from Judas Maccabvens, 
charmingly sung by Mme. Salmon ; Septet for harp 
and string instruments. (Dragonetti bass, Bochsa 
harp); Aria sang by Begrez; Overture to Egmont. 
The ensemble pieces of this concert went with espe- 
cial precision.” 

May 30. “Heard the distingnished flute-player 
Tulou in his own concert (Argyll Rooms). A med- 
l-y of vocal pieces by Mmes. Goodall, Vestris, 
Camporese, Salmon, Sig. Ambrogetti and others, 
Mile. Buchwald, a very brave pupil of Kalkbrenner, 
played a Septet by him.” 

[To be Continued.} 
en ee 


A Musical Supper Party. 
BY THE LATE N. P. WILLIS. 


Tt was one of those private concerts given at an 
enormous expense during the opera season, at which 
“assisted” Julia Grisi, Rabini, Lablache, Tamburini, 
and Ivanhoff. Grisi e»me in the carriage of a foreign 
Jady of rank, who had dined with her, and she walked 
into the room like an empress. She was dressed in 
the plainest white, with her glossy hair pat smooth 
from her brow, and a single white japonica dropped 
over one of her temples. The lady who brought her 
chaperoned her during the evening, as if she had been 
her daughter, and, under the excitement of her own 
table and the kindness of her friend, she sang with 
a rapture and a freshet of glory (if one may borrow 
a word from the Mississippi) which set all hearts on 
fire. She surpassed her most applauded hour on the 
stage ; for it was worth her while. 

The audience was composed almost exclusively of 
those who are not only cultivated judges, but who 
sometimes repay delight with a present of diamonds. 

Lablache shook the house to its foundation in his 
tarn ; Rabini ran through his miraculous compass, 
with the ease, truth and melody for which his sing- 
ing is unsurpassed ; Tamburini poured his rich and 
even fullness on the ear; and Russian Ivanhoff, the 
one southern singing bird who has come out of the 
north wire-drew his fine and spiritual notes, till they 
who had been flushed and tearful, and silent when 
the others had sung, drowned his voice in the poor- 
er applause of exclamation and surprise. 

The concert was over by twelve, the gold and 
silver paner bills of the performance were turned into 
fans, and every one was waiting till supper should 
be announced—the prima-donna still sitting by her 
friend, but surrounded by the foreign attachés, and in 
the highest elation at her own success. 

The doors of the inner snite of rooms were thrown 
open at last, and Grisi's cordon of admirers prepared 
to follow her in, and wait on her at supper. 

At this moment one of the powdered menials of 
the house stepped up and informed her very respect- 
fuliy that supper was prepared in a separate room 
for the singers 

Medea in her most tragic hour never stood so 
absolutely the picture of hate as did Grisi for a single 
instant, in the centre of that aristocratic world. Her 
chest swelled and rose, her lips closed over her 
snowy teeth, and compressed till the blood left them ; 
and, as for myself, I looked unconsciously to see 
where she would strike. I knew then that there was 
more than fancy—there was nature and capability of 
the real—in the imaginary passions she played so 
powerfully. A laugh of extreme amusement at the 
scene from the high born woman who had accompan- 
ied her suddenly turned her humor, and she stopped 
in the midst of a murmuring of Italian, in whiek I 
could distinguish only the terminations, and, with a 
sort of theatrical quickness of transition, joined heart- 
ily in her mirth. 

It was immediately proposed by this lady, how- 
ever, that herself and her particalar circle should 
join the insulted prima-donna at the lower table ; and 
they succeeded by this manauvre in retaining Rubini 
and the others, who were leaving the house in a most 
unequivocal Italian fury. 

I had been fortanate enough to be included in the 
invitation, and with one or two foreign diplomatic 
men. I followed Grisi and her amused friend to a 
sina | room on a lower floor, that seemed to be the 
housekeeper’s parlor. 

Here supper was set for six (including the man 
who had played the piano) and on the side-table 
stood every variety of wine and fruit ; and there was 
necting in the supper at least to make us regret the 
table we had left. With a most imperative gestare 
an? ~sther an amusing attempt at English, Grisi or- 
Ce ed he servants out of the room, and locked the 
co. ; and from that moment the conversation com- 





menced and continued in their own musical, passion- 
ate and energetic Italian. 

My long residence in that country had made me 
at home in it; every one present spoke it fluently ; 
and I hed an opportunity I might never have again, 
of seeing with what abandonment these children of 
the san throw aside rank and distinction (yet without 
forgetting it) and join with those who are their supe- 
riors in every circumstance of life, in the gayeties of 
a chance hour. 

Out of their own country these singers wonld 
probably acknowledge no higher rank than that of 
the kind and gifted lady who was their guest; yet 
with the briefest apology, at finding the room too 
cold after the heat of the concert, they put on their 
hats asa safeguard to their lungs (more valuable to 
them than to others.) and as most of the cloaks were 
the worse for travel, and the hats opera-hats with two 
corners, the grotesque contrast with the diamonds of 
one lady and the radiant beauty of the other, may 
easily be imagined. 

Singing should be hungry work, by the knife and 
fork they played, and between the excavations of 
troffie pies, and the bampers of champagne and bur- 
gundy, the words were few. Lablache appeared to 
be an established droll, and every syllable he found 
time to utter was received with the most uonhonnded 
langhter. Rubini could not recover from the slight 
he conceived put upon him and the profession by the 
separate table ; and he continaally reminded Gris, 
who by this time had quite recovered her good hu- 
mor, that the night before, supping at Devonshire 
House, the Dake of Wellington had held her gloves 
on one side, while his Grace, their host, attended to 
her on the other. “E vero!” said Ivanhoff, with a 
look of modest admiration at the prima-donna. “KE 
vero, e bravo!” cried Tamburini, with his sepul- 
chral talking tone, much deeper than his singmg. 
“Si, si, bravo !”’ echoed all the company; and the 
hanghty and happy actress nodded all round with 
radiant smile, and repeated, in her silver tones 
“Grazie, cari amici! grazie!’ 

As the servants had been turned out, the removal 
of the first course was managed in pienice fashion; 
and when the fruit and fresh bottles of wine were set 
upon the table by the affachés and younger gentlemen, 
the health of the princess who honored them by her 
presence was proposed in that language which, it 
seems to me, is more capable than all others of ex- 
pressing affectionate and respectful devotion. All 
uncovered and stood up, and Grisi, with tears in her 
eyes, kissed the hand of her benefactress, and drank 
her health in silence. It is a polite and common ac. 
complishment in Italy to improvise in verse, and the 
lady I speak of is well known among her immediate 
friends for a singular facility in this beautiful art. 
She reflected a moment or two, with the moisture in 
her eyes and then commenced, low and soft, a poem, 
of which it would be difficult—nay, impossible to 
convey—in English, an idea of the music and beauty. 
It took us back to Italy, to its heavenly climate, its 
glorious arts, its beauty and its ruins, and concluded 
with a line of which I remember the sentiment to 
have been, “Out of Italy every land isexile !’ The 
glasses were raised as she ceased, and one repeated 
her, ‘F'nort d'Ttatia tutto e esilio!” “Ma!” cried out 
the fat Lablache, holding op his glass of champagne, 
and looking through it with one eye, “siamo ben esiliati 
qua!’ [bat we are well exiled here,] and with a word 
of drollery the party recovered its gayer tone, and 
the humor and wit flowed on brilliantly as before. 

The house had long been still, and the last carriage 
belonging to the company up stairs had rolled from 
the door, when Grisi suddenly remembered a bird 
that she had lately bonght, of which she proceeded 
to give a description that probably penetrated to 
every corner of the silent mansion 

It was a mocking bird, that had been kept two 
years in the opera house, and between rehearsal and 
performance had learned parts of every thing it had 
overheard. It was the property of the woman who 
took care of the wardrobes. 

Grisi had accidentally seen it, and immediately 
eet it for two guineas. How much of embel- 

ishment there was in her imitations of her treasure, 
I do not know ; but certainly the whole power of her 
wondrous voice, passion, and knowledge of music, 
seemed drunk up at once in the wild, various, diffi- 
cult, and rapid mixture of the capricious melody she 
undertook. First came, without the passage which 
it usually terminates, the long, throat down gurgling, 
water toned trill, in which Rubini (but for the bird 
and its mistress, it seemed to me.) would have been 
inimitable; then right upon it, as if it were the be- 
ginning of a bar, and in the most unbreathing con- 
tinnity, followed a brilliant passage from the Barber 
of Seville, sun into the passionate prayer of Anna Bo 
Jana in her madness, and followed by the air of 
“Suona la tromba intrepida,” the tremendons duet in 
the Puritani between Tamburi i and Lablache. Up 





to the skv, and down to the earth again—away with 
a note of the wildest gladness, and back upon a note 
of the most toaching melanecholy—If the bird but 
half equals the imitation of his mistress, he were 
worth the jewel in @ sultan’s turban. ‘Giulia !” 
“Giuletta !” cried ont one and another, as she ceased, 
expressing in their Ftatian diminatives the love ana 
delight she bad inspired by her incomparable execu- 
. > 


tion. 

The stillness of the house in the occasional pauses 
of conversation remimded the gay party at last that it 
was wearing late. The door was unlocked, and the 
half dozen sleepy foot-men hanging about the hall 
were despatched tor the cloaks and carriages; the 
drowsy porter was roused from his deep leathern dor- 
meuse, amd opened the door, and broad upon the 
street lay the cold gray light of a sammer’s morning. 





The Waltz. — Lanner. — Strauss. 


The waltz was first danced in Austria and Bo- 
hemia, but has to all intents and purposes, become 
a German dance It is, therefore, but natoral that 
Germany ishonld produce the best waltz composers. 
Some asse lt that the waltz appeared at a time when 
all politica asniration seemed to be crushed ont of 
Germany, avd when the people, in consequence, 
vave themselves over to licentions pleasures, to the 
dance often in its worst forms, displaving a careless- 
ness to public affairs, which was simply astonishing. 
Another writer says, that Europe @anced to the 
waltz into the 19th century. Be this as it may, to 
this dav the graceful waltz is an object of admiration 
to the German, and more especially the South Ger- 
man. Let me add that a good waltz dancer will 
he able to dance on a space no larger than a common 
dinner plate. 

Waltzes in their first forms were smal} and slow. 
Tt was C. M. Von Weber who, in his celebrated 
“Invitation to the Dance,” gave a new impulse to 
waltz composing Schubert, Pixis, Pleyel, Czerny, 
Gvrowitz, &e., wrote many good waltzes, but in the 
estimation of the public all were snrpassed, and the 
world was thrown into a sort of delirium, when Lan- 
ner (born 1803) bronght out his famous composi- 
tions. The old waltz was yet clothed in a periwig, 
had short buckled pants, and moved with a stiffuess 
choracteristic of the baat century. 

Lanner, like a streak of lightning, illumined the 
musical dance world. He was successful as a com- 
poser and leader. It was he who gave the waltz its 
present form—an introduction with a succession of 
waltzes, coda or finale, a form from which even the 
Stransses did not depart. Lanner took a young man 
as violinist into his band, named Johann Strauss. 
He had learned the trade of book binding, but felt 
so passionate a love for music that he offered his 
services to Lanner, and was secepted Strauss did 
not long remain in a subordinate position. He sep- 
arated from Lanner, started an orchestra of his own, 
(its greatest number was 27 men) composed and 
published his waltzes, and proved to be a rival of 
Lanner, who would eventually overshadow him. 
Although Lanner’s waltz’s are by many musicians 
considered the hest compositions, Strauss soon gain- 
ed and retained the affections of the public. Vienna 
had then Rossini, with his seductive operas ; she had 
Lanner and Stranss Was it to be wondered at that 
she forgot that Beethoven lived within her walls ? 
Vienna sought pleasure. Beethoven preached trath, 
He was not the only prophet who was neglected in 
his days. 

In the history of musie these two men, Lanner 
and Strauss, will occupy a niche alongside of each 
other. A Strauss waltz was considered the ne plus 
ultra, and not to dance when one of these charming 
compositions resounded, was considered almost a 
crime. Neither of these men attempted more than 
the composing of dances, and in this respect they 
deserve a place in the history of the art. Strauss 
composed some 250 pieces, and died in 1849, the 
great gates of St. Stephen’s Church being opened 
for his funeral procession 

It was but natural that these two men should find 

imitators, and why not? The way was now paved. 
There was money to he made by composing, by ball- 
room and concert performances ; there was a short 
road to public favor, and to a temporary reputation. 
And who has a right to ake a Strauss to account ? 
To him it was given to blow Oheron’s horn. As 
Jollmick says, who would not do the same if he had 
the power? Won'd it pay Verdi to write Fidelios, 
when for his A‘da alone he receives more money 
than Beethoven did for all his works? Strauss and 
Lanrer became rich, while Beethoven and Mozart 
sta vled against want. Is it a wonder that we lave 
Gung’l, Labitzky, Lumbye, Farbach, Masard and 
others? Thev entered the arena in quick succession, 
and while they indulged in many Jubilee freaks on 
a small scale, they also won many laurels. 
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The manile of Stranss and Lanner was, however, 
not yet to depart from the Strauss family. A_ third 
waiiz king arose, a son of Strauss, and he it is who 
visited you during the Jubilee, and almost persuaded 
Puritanical Bosten that there was something in a 
waltz. 

This third waltz king was born in 1825. The 
spark of the musician showed itself early. When 
yet very young, he played in his father’s orchestra, 
but soon left it, started one for himself, and thus 
perplexed the poor Viennese with the great question 
as ta who was the greater, father or son. _ With that 
good nature, characteristic of the South German, 
they sustained both. At the time of his father’s 
death, he united both orchestras, and thus became in 
more than one sense his father’s successor. Strauss, 
as a compo-er, followed in the footsteps of his father, 
and has never thus far changed materially the form 
of the waltz. His compositions are flowing, fall of 
melody snd rich in startling effects of instramenta- 
on, portraying, not unfrequently, that Austrian, 
that South-German sentimentality, bordering on 
sentimentalism. 

As a leader, he is eccentric — he is simply a 
Strauss. It is is said that his father conducted very 
much in the same manner. The words of Louis 
XLV., “Le Valsxe—e’est moi!” may well be applied 
to them. While no one would blame Straass for his 
peculiar ways, it would seem more than ridiculous 
in any one to imitate him. It was said of the 
Strauss father that he could speedily change any 
beer saloon band into a respectable ball-room orches- 
tra. When considering that there is so much more 
in the stvle of execution than in the difficulty of his 
music, this was no very great task for a man with as 
much personal magnetism as Strauss was possess- 
ed of. 

While Strauss Jr., has earned more money, and 
received more atteation from the nobility than was 
the lot of his father, the latter will by many be es- 
teemed as the greater, and is sure to remain nearest 
to the hearts of the people. Strauss had twa other 
sons who became musicians, but neither of them 
deserve a mention in this letter. Both Stransses 
were great travellers, and wherever they came, like a 
Cesar, they could write back : “ We came, we played, 
we conquered 

That there is much toadyism to the nobility, espec- 
ially in Strauss’s son, one can easily learn from the 
ttle pages and dedications of his music. It must 
— paid, or else it is aot likely it would have been 

one. 

Not only in the waltz, but in the polka and the 
quadrille, are the Strausses great, and if our Jubilee 
Strauss does not forget his mission, if he will keep 
his hands off the opera, if he will he satisfied, as his 
father was before him, with the reputation of a great 
composer of dance music, that word great will, in a 
certain sense, be applicable to him, while otherwise 





he may lose the brilliant reputation he has thus far 
achieved.—“A. Z.” in Brainard s Musical World 
(Cleveland, O.) 





The Human Voice. — A New Theory. 

The following paper was read. hy Mr. G. V. Lee 
durng the meeting of the British Association at 
Biighton:— 

The precise manner ia which certain organs in 
the human frame perform their functions is matter of 
dispute amongst the great physiologists, and various 
theories are from time to time propounded. But of 
all portions of the human economy which have 
engaged the attention of the philosophical anatomist 
none have given rise to so many different doctrines 
and explanatlons as that which appertains to voice. 
The vocal organ has, in turn, been considered a wind 
instrament, a reed instrument, and a string instru- 
ment, and recently some physiologists have heen 
pleased to consider it all three ; more, perhaps, with 
the hope of being on the safe side, whichever ex- 
planation turn out correct, than from the discovery 
of any facts, or the deduction of any argument 
which could lead to so inclusive a theory. In the 
face, however, of eminent physiologists arriving at 
such conclu-ious, we should ‘not be deterred from 
submitting every existing theory hearing on the sub- 
ject we have in view : first, to a thorough and sound 
investigation according to the light of facts which 
we have ourselves observed ; and, secondly, to the 
test of a practical application to the purposes of our 
art. The theory which regards the vocal organ as 
one of the purely wind instrament class is now for 
the first time advanced; and, in support of the 
theory, itis argued that the vocal instrument con- 
sists of two tubes following each other consecutively, 
but separated by the larynx. That the lower tube 
is in reality but a conducting pipe to bring wind 
from the lungs to the larynx, or sound box. That 





the sound is generated in the larynx only by wind 
passing through it from the lower tabe. That there- 
fore no sound is produced below the larynx. That 
whatever sound is produced must necessarily, from 
the direction of the wind, be driven into the portion 
of the tube above the larynx. That, as a conse- 
quence, and according to acoustic principles, this 
portion of the tube (the pharynx) must, by its shape 
and dimensions, modify sound, and that it does 
undergo great changes, by reason of the face that 
the larynx rises into it and descends out of it, thereby 
lengthening and shortening it during the ascent or 
descent of a scale. That since we notice that this 
tube alters its dimensions during the production of 
notes of different pitch, and that at the same time 
the vocal ligaments undergo no appreciable change, 
in length or otherwise, save upon a change into a 
different registre, it must be to the alteration in this 
tube that pitch of voice is due, and not to any 
change in the vocal ligaments. That it must be to 
the alteration in the vocal ligaments that reg/stre of 
voice is dae, since they undergo a change during the 
progress of one registre to another—the pharynx re- 
remaining unaltered during the transition. Tha’, 
since the action of the vocal ligaments, from want 
of homogeneity, cannot be that of strings, nor from 
the absence of the alternating, approximating, and 
separation peculiar to reeded tongues be that of reed- 
ed instruments, the vocal organ must be compared 
to an instrament of some other class. That the 
action of the ligaments is similar to that of the 
human lips, since, viewed with the laryngoscope, 
daring the emission of vocal sound, thev are seen to 
form themselves around the aperture for the wind 
with thick and rounded edges, as are the lips during 
the production of notes on the flute. ~ 

1. The most favored theory in these countries, and 
that which is not only advanced, buat according to 
which vocal art is taught, is the string instrument 
theory ; and since to our thinking it is of all others 
the most objectionable, it will be well before proceed- 
ing further, to giv® the arguments for and against it, 
so that the reasons for its rejection may be the more 
readily perceived. In 1741, Ferrein, an early and 
eminent authority in the field of research, was so 
struck with what he conceived to be the analogy 
between the vibration of the vocal ligaments and 
that of strings. that he at once named the ligaments 
“vocal cords,” and endeavored to account for voice 
in its entirety by an explanation of the action of 
these ligaments alone. From him the term vocal 
cords has been carried down to our own time, but 
the name is wrong ; first, from the fact that the liga- 
ments, being flat and rectangular, hear no resem- 
blance whatever to cords; and, next, hecanse the 
vocal instrument, not being a string instrument, the 
term vocal cords applied to it is caleulated to mis- 
lead as to its true nature. Following out the idea 
of Ferrein, Professor Willis and others made experi- 
ments with pieces of leather and india rubber, placed 
over the orifices of the pipes in connection with the 
bellows of an organ; the results are put forth to 
prove that voice is indebted not only for its origin, 
bat for its pitch and range, to the lengthening or 
shortening of the vocal ligaments To sustain this 
theory experiments were tried upon the larvnx of 
the dead human subject, The vocal ligaments were 


stretched to a certain length, and made to vibrate | 


with a current of air. They were then shortened 
to half that length and sounded, and it was found 
that the last sound was as near the octave of the 
first as was requisite for all legitimate purposes of 
experiment, and thus they thought it was distinctly 
proved how voice was regulated as to its pitch. 
Now, apart from the fact that exveriments upon the 
dead subject can never be taken as conclusive 
evidence of anv function in the human body, and 
that mechanical contrivances, however perfect, are 
but poor and insignificant imitations of anything in 
the human economy, it must be apparent that these 
experimenters were only laboring to prove, what is 
commonly known, that membranes, wh >ther twisted 
into strings as for the violin, or drawn into rectangu 
lar stripes as in the vocal ligaments, or stretched 
equally in all directions as in the drum, are capable 
of giving out musical sounds if made to vibrate; 
and that the pitch of these sounds will vary accord- 
ing to the amount of longitudinal tension of the 
membrane ; but, in applying this law to their experi- 
ments upon the dead human larynx, they seem to 
have forgotten that they were stretching and taking 
liberties generally with the unresisting vocal liga- 
ments which they had no authority for supposing 
that nature did; and which there was every reason 
for believing that nature, from the construction of 
the parts, would find it impossible to do. Take, for 
example, the range of the human voice, and com- 
pare it with that of the most perfect of string 
instruments, the violin. The violin has four strings, 
each of which measures in length at least twelve 





4 . 
times that of the so-called vocal cords; vet, if we 


take the normal range of sounds in the violin, name- 
ly, from G below the treble staff,to G above the 
fourth space in altissimo—three octaves—it only 
gives the same range as do the miniature cords of 
the vocal apparatus, and such as we find possessed 
by Miles. Patti, Ilma di Murska, and other first- 
rate soprano voices. The length of string necessary 
to produce a single tone on the violin will be found 
to exceed the entire length of the vocal ligaments. 

2 Reed instrument theorists. A theory so barren of 
ascertained facts to sustain it, and so much at vari- 
ance with logical deductions as that of the string 
instrument, could not long satisfy the active and 
eager minds of mankind, bent on inquiry and deter- 
mined to seek out the truth, even at the risk of run- 
ning counter to preconceived notions and ideas ; 
consequently, a new school of theorists sprang up, 
headed by such magnificent names as those of Biot, 
Cagnarn de la Tour, Miiller, Magondie, Maleaigne, 
and others, who boldlv entered upon opposition to 
the string theorists, and started a new series of in- 
quiries as to the analogy between the human vocal 
apparatus and reed instruments. M. Savart ob- 
serves, that the essential principle of reeds consists 
in the periodic opening and closing of the orifice 
through which the stream passes. Now, the same 
principle governs the action of all reed instruments, 
and if the vocal instrament he a reed instrument it 
must be subject to the laws of reed instruments, and 
the vocal ligam nts must act afier the manner of 
reeded tongues — that is, instead of giving out 
sounds by vibrating as strings, they must do so by 
alternately opening and closirg. M. Savart foand 
by experiment that air blown through the rima glottis 
produced sound, although iis edges were from one- 
sixth to one-fourth of an inch asunder, and -vith the 
aid of the laryngoscope a few minutes’ observation 
of these ligaments under action will serve simé ar 
results. It seems strange that throu shout the various 
experiments which have heen tried none of the 
authors have given serious consideration to that 
part of the vocal tuhe which is situate ahove the 
larynx, namely, the pharynx ; for if we blow into a 
elarionet, flute, or other wind instrament, sound 
merely is generated by our blowing from the mouth ; 
the modifications of sound take place outside of, or 
heyond the influence of, the mouth or generator. 
Why should not this be the case with the vocal 
organ? If we observe the larynx externally where 
it corresponds to the prominence known as “Adim’s 
apple,” we find that it can he elevated or depressed 
with ascending or descending series of sound, the 
result being lengthening or shortening of the pha- 
rvngial tube; during these actions the vocal liga- 
ments do not alter their position for the production 
of tones or semitones within the same register. The 
evidence of Czermack established this conclusion, 
for he observes—‘‘There is no reason to believe that 
there is any important difference between the appear- 
ance when these (‘low’) notes are sounded, and when 
notes in the same register and higher in the scale ore 
sounded, during which the inside of the larynx can 
he seen.” That the ligaments do alter to the inap- 
preciab'e extent necessary for the gradation of sound 
in the slur may be inferred from the inaction of the 
larynx and pharynx The inealeulably small 
changes which take place mav be imagined by 
citing the opinion of Dodart, who, after the closest 
investigation calculated that the difference of one- 
54th part of a fibre of silk. or the 384th of a hair in 
the dimensions of the aperture, was sufficient to 
cause a distinct alteration in sound. 

3. So far, voice and the causes which modify it have 
heen treated ; but it will he seen that the subject is 
one of wider extent and greater complexity than 
ein be fairly stated in a paper necessarily so restri: ¢- 
ed The different theories which have from time to 
time been advanced, serve rather to perplex than to 
guide those wishing for information on the subject ; 
but if in the little which may he accomplished by 
these efforts there wi!l be sufficient to stimulate 
sciety to 2 taste for such matters, plenty of skilled 
writers are to be found who may more worthily and 
satisfactorily carry out the good work. For the 
theory which claims the vocal instrument as a string 
instrument it has been advanced that it is an instra- 
ment fitted with cords which vibrate in a manner 
resembling the strings of an instrument. That it ig 
supplied with an apparatus of muscles for the pur. 
pose of tightening or relaxing these cords, or of 
shortening or lengthening them. That it is upon 
this shortening or lengthening of the cords that 
voice depends for its pitch, and that in order to 
prove all this we need oniv destrov the vocal cords 
to destroy the voice altogether. Against the theory 
it is urged that the tones of the human voice are not 
those of a violin or other stringed instrument, and 
what are called vocal cords in reality hear no resem- 
blance to cords, being rectangular in shape, and 
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wanting in that homogeneity which is an essential 
condition in the vibration of cords. That it is not 
the tension or relaxation of these ligaments or cords 
which regulates pitch, since it is now proved by 
actual observation with the laryngoscope that they 
de not alter their position during the production of 
tones or semitones within any given register. That 
in order that these ligaments should fulfil the duties 
assigned them as string instruments, they would re- 
quire a greater space for clongation than it is pos- 
sible to conceive the larynx capable of affording. 
That their destruction—causing total loss of voice— 
is no proof whatever of their being part of a string 
instrument, since the destruction of the lips would 
be equally subversive of the power of producing 
notes from the flute. In support of the reed theory, 
it is said that the tubular arrangement in the vocal 
apparatus distinctly points it oat asa pipe instru- 
ment; that the ligaments in the larynx are reeded 
tongues, which are acted upon by the current of air 
from the wind-pipe ; that these vocal reeded tongues 
are so beautifully and peculiarly provided that they 
can be lengthened and shortened for the production 
of high or low notes. That since the pipe must be 
80 proportionate as to snit the current of air to the 
reed, the contraction aud extension noticeable in the 
tachea evidently carry out this object. Against 
these arguments it is alleged—that the tones of the 
voice, except in badly formed or uncultivated notes 
of the lowest reyister, bear no resemblance to the 
tones of reeded instruments. That the vocel liga- 
ments do not approximate and separate, so as ulti- 
mately to close and open the passage for air during 
vibration, as would be essential to the action of 
reeded tongues. ‘That the human voice is capable of 
giving utterance to infinitesimal gradations in the 
glide or slur between semi-notes, whereas no reeded 
instruments can produce smaller intervals than semi- 
tones. 

4. Deductions—That the system of teaching preva- 
lent at present is founded on the string instrument 
theory is unfortunately too true, and consequently 
we have the order of nature upset for the production 
of sounds which could be perfectly produced by 
cultivating the natural action of the parts. The 
larynx, which should move upwards and downwards 
accurding to nature, is kept rigid and fixed, and that 
which should be the result of the shortening and 
lengthening of a tube without effort, is effected by 
the undue and unnatoral stretching of ligaments 
meant to fulfil another purpose. It might be argued 
that this action of the ligaments—that is, the pro- 
duction of different tones by their tension, could not 
take place unless nature had fitted them for the 
duty, but it should be borne in mind that it is a law 
in the economy of the human body that certain or- 
gans and certain portions of organs can act  vicari- 
ously. The skin, for instance, can take on nearly 
the whole duty of the kidneys; the liver and kid- 
heys can, to a great extent, perform the functions of 
the skin. This is, however, only in cases of emer- 
gency; and, under such circumstances, the fact is 
taken advantags of by the medical practitioner, who, 
during the disturbance or disorder of any of these 
organs, forces their functions on to some other until 
the emergency shall have passed. This vicarions 
action could not be kept up for any considerable 


length of time without disordering the system; and | 


so with the vocal organ. ‘The duty of the pipe can 
to a preat extent be thrown on the vocal ligaments, 
but only by a forced and unnatural action which, 
however successful for the time, cannot last; it must 
end in that bankruptey of voice which, amongst pro- 
fessional singers, from their prominent position, is 
noticed, and which in private society takes place no 
Jess certainly to many who attribute the failure to 
some constitutional disturbance. To such persons 
singing is a labor that produces fatigue, uneasiness, 
aud perhaps fatal disorder of the throat, and a dis- 
taste rather than a love of vocal art. Instruction 
on the reed instrument theory is open to the same 
objections, and to an additional one, that it is to the 
force with which a note is given that pitch and clear- 
ness of tone are attributed, and consequently effort 
is made the sine gud non in producing voice. Of 
course this, like the other system, brings its own 
punishment, for, in addition to the unnecessary 
fatigue and objectionable reed quality imparted to 
the tone, the force used upon the fragile mechanism 
of the larynx very quickly knocks up the instrument, 
and hence the ephemeral existence in public of some 
of our most promising vocalists, who, after a season 
of dazzling popularity, are compelled to sink quietly 
into the rank of second-rate concert singers, or what 
is far more lamentable, they become teachers of 
singing, and propagate their own bad systems in the 
society over which they preside. Viewing the vocal 
organ as a flute instrument, a very different result 
takes place ; the voice is developed by encouraging 
the natural action of the instrument, as observable 
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in the ascent and descent of the larynx. There is 
no effort used, and, as a consequence, there is no 
fatigue, there is no straining of parts, and therefore 
no string or reed quality songht for but the beautiful 
liquid and melodiously clear note of the flute. The 
author having subjected his system of vocal develop- 
ment to the test of practical experience, and having 
had ample opportunities of trying its merits, he may 
be permitted to state that his thorough conviction in 
the saccess of this method has been established for 
many years. Voices which had been overstrained 
have been restored to to their natural conditions, and 
in cases of clergyman’s diseased throat (induced by 
the use of sombre inflections) the application of this 
system has ulways proved efficacious. 





Prima-Donnas, 


Of all the evidences which may be brought up 
from time to time of the luxury of present living, the 
prices paid to opera singers is probably the most 
convincing. The prima donna is the goddess. of 
modern worship. and the hire of this divinity, or to 
use the technical language of operatic critics, this 
Diva, is a fair indication of the enthusiasm of her 
devotees. The sums which are paid to singers for 
appearing in an opera, or even for singing a couple 
of songs in a concert-room, or at an “At Home,” 
have risen from tigure to figure till they have at last 
almost ceased to excite astonishment. We know 
that one singer gets 120 guineas a night, another 
160, and one, it is said, 200 guineas. | Where is this 
to end—and what is there in the result to show an 
equivalent for sach outlay ? Lady Dedlock, in Mr. 
Dickens's novel, led fashion, and the manager of the 
Italian Opera led Lady Dedlock. Is there. indeed, 
truth in this satire, and are we to to look to Fashion, 
and the influence of a few of her leaders as the 
cause of this extravagance ? That is, of course, 
are we to look at the influence of Fashion as being 
exerted in this case to an abnormal and vnaccount- 
able extent ? Old stagers speak 6f the palmy days 
of the opera—the days of Lablache, Grisi. and 
Rubini; the days of the “Puritani” and the “Bar- 
ber,’”’ the days that will never retarn to them, and 
that they say will never return at all. Certainly, 
then, in all the imperiousness of a fame that has 
lasted through two generations, Grisi never tonched 
such salaries as second-class singers now expect and 
receive It is not a year since a prima donna was 
paid 300 guineas for singing for one night. What 
is there comparable to this in the remuneration of 
men the most eminent in professions the most arda- 
ous? Does any surgeon, does any physician, does 
any counsel, who has sacrificed youth for eminence, 
and pleasure for distinction, go into the lottery of 
life to draw such prizes? Thirty thousand a year ! 
What professional man can look over his banker’s 
account, and find the income of professional earning 
to approach such a figure? The operations of com- 
merce do not properly enter into the competition. 
A merchant stakes not merely his tabor and his 
judgment, but also his capital ; and his splendid for- 
tune must, therefore, be attributed to the double 
source. But as the barrister takes merely his knowl- 
edge and his argument, as the surgeon takes merely 
his knowledge and his manual dexterity, so the prima 
donna carries her capital about with her. The pretty 
face, the flexible voice, the rich organ, taste and 
dramatic ability memory, health and fancy—such is 
the combination that, estimated in worldly securities, 
declares, as worldly securities now go—the largest 
dividend. It is somewhat humiliating to think that 
the answer to the question,what individual can pro- 
duce most money by exertions independent of capi- 
tal in a single year, should be a prima donna. Men 
are very proud of their achievements and of their 
independence, but they cannot do this, or even any- 
thing like it. And as we hear the figures, realize the 
sums to which they amount, and speculate over the 
speculations which they involve we feel indignant, 
and ask what they have done to deserve this wealth. 
There, indeed, is the gold, but where is the equiva- 
lent for it? The dominion of what are called 
“Queens of Song” is the great tyranny of the day, 
and a speculative fever seems to have fallen upon 
managers, destined to increase every year, and to 
rage with greater fury in the New World than in the 
Old. The triumphs of Mile. Nilsson across the 
Atlantic—estimated in that simplest of all dencmina- 
tors, the pound sterling of lawful money of this 
country—were something extraordinary ; but Euro- 
pean capitals can also bear witness to the supremacy 
ot the prima donna. The famous cantatrice of the 
Opera-house at Berlin, Mile. Mallinger, the beloved 
pupil of Wagner, and the original representative of 
all his operas, closed her then current engagement 
with the management last May. As it would be 
impossible to keep the Berlin Opera-house open 
without Wagner’s music, and as Mile. Mallinger is 





the only prima donna that the German public will 
accept in these roles, it became necessary to make 
immediate arrangements for the renewal of the old 
engagement. It might seem at first sight that it 
was only a question of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
or, to speak more accurately, of guldens and Fried. 
richs; and that as the “drawing powers” of this 
singer must have been accorately known to the 
manager, the contract might have been almost set- 
tled by an acconntant. But the stipulations which 
the singer asked for, and, it is said, insisted on, were 
not to be conceived upon such simple premises. 
She would have no engagement for a limited or 
extended period of time, but required that the con- 
tract should be for the rest of her natural life, pro- 
viding, however, that she should be permitted leave 
of absence for three months in each year. After 
setting forth these more general conditions, questions 
of detail were gone into. She was to get 500 gul- 
dens for each representation, the fewest number of 
performances at this price being fixed at eight in 
every month. A pension of 5.000 guldens in re- 
serve, and the trifling advance of 18,000 guidens to 
be paid immediately, completed the last of the more 
important terms of the contract. And yet even with 
such figures, and with conditions so onerons and 
peremptory before us, there is a great deal to be said 
on the other side. We ean scarcely realize what a 
life is that of the prima donna, and how rare is each 
of the several qualities which must he combined to 
make a great singer. We think of the opera season 
of our city with its rehearsals, its triumphs, its 
novelties, and its revivals; but we scarcely realize 
that this season is but a part of the prima donna's 
annual programme—that Hamburg or Baden is to 
follow, and Paris and St. Petersburg, and perhaps 
the great deep to be crossed, and Verdi and Gounod 
to be sung under the American skies. How terrible 
must be the fatigue of such a life, and what a rare 
measure of health must the fortunate owner of other 
qualities possess in order to enable her to exercise 
them !—Globe (London). 





Crammings. 

Cram, cram, cram, is the general order of our 
modern schoolmasters ; the favorite mode of warfare 
us.d by him in fighting against that new born enemy, 
the competitive examiner. It is the “sling and stone” 
with which he arms the stripling youths that they 
may go forth and successfully encounter that dreaded 
giant who now stands sentinel at Fortune’s gate, and 
blocks all ingress to the roads that lead to genteel or 
professional occupation. The art of cramming is a 
crafty accomplishment, for by it the professor trans- 
forms and reduces his stern, proud judye—the compet- 
itive examiner—into his advertising agent; it turns 
his cursings into blessings. Occasionally it forms 
well nigh all that preparation—miscalled education— 
which the poor scholar receives to fit him for hfe’s 
duties ; and it too ofien leaves him as empty as it 
found him, with also the painful consciousness of 
being a sham. In no branch of education is cram- 
ming more used than in music, an art so generally 
taught in our girls’ schools. In spite of its univer- 
sality it is rarely considered a serious occupation, or 
one that demands a conscientious course of treatment. 
To be able to play the tune or piece is the goal ; no 
inquiry is made how the master has enabled the pupil 
to reach it. The proud parent, whilst hearing the 
dauyhter of his heart sing or play ‘‘Home, sweet 
home,” stops not to inquire whether she is parrot 
taught. He drinks in the melody, which he bas paid 
for as an extra, and feels it acertainty that it is an 
item of expenditure in which he has not been cheated. 
What cares he whether she knows her seales—her 
alphabet in music—he is contented to leave such 
things as those for the study of poor music govern- 
esses ; his child can sing and play, and nought is 
needed more. In ninety cases out of a hundred, 
however, that pretty singing and delicious playing 
are the results of cramming. The music master, 
either of his own choice, or in obedience to the prin- 
cipal, teaches tunes, not the art of music, starts from 
the end and not from the beginning. ‘ 

If the young school girl has to cram for her holi- 
day exhibition, how much more have singers to cram 
for their public performances? Why, in many im- 
stances they are only kept musically alive by period- 
ical cramming. What is often a singer's history ? 
At manhood he finds himself blessed with a fine 
voice, yet with absolutely no education in music, and 
ignorant even of its very rudiments. The precious, 
priceless gift of nature must be turned to immediate 
account ; art education is expensive ; he cannot af- 
ford to wait for years of training ; to appear in pub- 
lic is a pressing necessity ; he must live, although he 
may thereby devour the very seeds of future merit 
and success ; 80, before he knows even. the alphabet 
of his art, he is “coached” in a few songs, with which, 
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thanks to natural gifts, he makes himself famous. 
After once tasting popular applause he cannot make 
himselfa child again. The drudgery of the elemen- 
tary studies is too toilsome. At one leap he has 
bounded to the top of the ladder, and cannot descend 
to give himself the voluntary labor of again ascend- 
ing painfully step by step. No, as he has done, so 
must he ever do: he must be crammed for every 
fresh effort ; the singing master must ever drill him, 
and drive into his memory each new piece. Satire 
is ever ready with its gibes at the helplessness of such 
an individual : the cripple—especially if he be vain 
—is laughed at for his crutches: and many a singer 
is ridiculed and despised for his ignorance of an art 
that brings*him fame and fortane. Yet there are fair 
apologies to be made for him. In his case, youth, 
the time for elementary studies, is past; poverty 
often forces immediate action; and, moreover, vocal 
training, under any circumstances, is not easily ob- 
tained in this country. With him, therefore, cram- 
ming is indispensable. 

The instrumental performer is not altogether free 
from the charge of cramming. True itis that in our 
best orchestras the habit is impossible. Musicians 
under the /d/ons of such conductors as Sir Michael 
Costa, Mr. Manns, and Mr. Cusins, are compelled 
to be masters of their particnlar craft. They have no 
time or opportunity for preparation, bat must be 
ready at all seasons to do their work and their direc- 
tor's bidding. This faculty is the result of daily and 
hourly exercise. The exceptional facility possessed 
is not a gift or freak of nature, but the result of a 
special training that seldom has any equivalent in 
other branches of the art. The beneficial effects of 
daily application and performance may be observable 
also in those musicians who were educated as organ- 
ists in cathedrals; the early, continuous, although 
monotonous work, has given them a certain master- 
ship in their special department, so that like their 
orchestral brethren their efforts are more spontaneous 
and natural. Few, however, of our soloists convey 
to us impressions of being perfectly at ease. In 
listening to their performances we seldom can feel 
that they are engaged in an exercise which costs 
them no immediate labor. The painful grapplings 
with difficulties are manifest ; the forced labor, and 
the fearfully constrained attention, ali denote that it 
is with them an unusual effort ; like full-bodied bot- 
tles with smail necks, the flow is not free: in a word, 
cramming has been used for the occasion. . 

Dare we say that composers are not exempt from 
this charge ?—that the chief priests and scribes of the 
divine art, the authors of our operas, oratorios, Te- 
Deums, and symphonies, d> not actually cram for 
their works ? Can we insinuate that writing is not 
with them an every day exercise, or a constant, in- 
voluntary and natural expression of their musical 
thoughts? With every feeling of admiration and 
respect for those gifted beings, and with a sense of 
our own humbleness, we cannot but confess that their 
productions often give us the impression of fatigued 
labor. We do not refer to any occasional barrenness 
of ideas, which must happen at times with the great- 
est creators in art, but rather to those tacit admissions 
made by the author, of an unwonted gathering of 
forces, of an awkward use of implements that from 
want of familiarity give the worker difficulty and 
pain, so as to make us feel, as when with an anxious 
and nervous host, that the feast is an extraordinary 
occasion. And herein is the real difficulty. Writ- 
ing first class works is not an every day business. In 
the life of an accomplished musician, an opportunity 
but seldom offers. Pecuniary rewards for such are 
never to be had, for the English are anything but mu- 
nificent patrons of high musical art. The man of 
genius, too easily disgusted, turns aside to the drudg- 
ery of teaching, and extinguishes all aspiration for 
fame, and shou!d he then be called upon for a work 
of the highest order, is it to be wondered at that he 
may fail? He has thrown by his implements in the 
lumber room, instead of keeping them bright and 
clean, ready for immediate use, on an emergency. 
He has forgotten that the goddess of music is a jeal- 
ous goddess, claiming individual worship, and that 
to propitiate her he must turn his face from Mam- 
mon.—Lond. Mus. World. 





First Rubinstein Concert at Steinway's. 


At the concert last night after the opening over. 
ture, well played by Mr. Bergmann’s orchestra, the 


main business of the evening began with a long and- 


rather abstruse concerto in D minor, composedfand 
executed by Rubinstein. It is clear and spirited in 
character, and graceful and delicate in detached 
passages, but on the whole, so far as could be judged 
on a first hearing, not distinguished by a large melod- 
ic outline or richness of imagination. It is, how- 
ever, bristling with technical difficulties, and might 
be judged to have been selected as an appropriate 





opportunity for bringing out at one stroke all the 
technical virtues of the great maestro. These were 
accordingly displayed to the best advantage, and re- 
cognized by the audience with almost frantic enthu- 
siasm. Herr Rubenstein is clearly one of the phenom- 
enal executants of the age. Massive force, clear- 
ness of phrasing, the most wonderful clearness and 
definition in rapid passages, and the most resonant 
and vibrant elasticity of touch—all these, with a 
delicious silvery trickle of cadenza and a pianisssimo 
as soft, yet distinct as the microscopic plumage of a 
butterfly’s wing, make his execution one of the mar- 
vels of modern artistic development. In the group 
of morceaux, which formed his second number on 
the programme, his performance of the Rondo in A 
minor, from Mozart, was delightfully quiet, tender 
and distinct in shading, and the following march 
from Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens,” was given 
with an electric fire and vigor which fairly took the 
audience off their feet, though taken, for the sake of 
contrast, doubtless, with an exaggerated rapidity 
which suggests that the Athenian soldiery must 
have been used to drill at the extra double quick. 

Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques,” which form- 
ed the third Rubinstein number, are hardly marked 
enough in melodic form, hardly distinct enough in 
sentiment, for a general programme ina large hall, 
but were given with excellent force and clearness, 
and the pianist closed his share of the evening’s 
work with a barcarole, molodie, and valse of his own 
composition 

Herr Wieniawski shared the honors of the evening 
by-his execution of Mendelssohn’s concerto for 
violin in E minor, and a Légende and Airs Russes 
of his own. His prominent characteristics as heard 
last night are a delightful firmness of execution, and 
the most penetrating clearness and fiery sweetness, 
89 to speak, of tone. His work is thoroughly simple 
and honest, unmarred by affected sentiment or fan- 
tastic eccentricity. We miss in him somewhat of 
the tenderness which gives such a charm to the ex- 
ecution of some less distinguished violinists, but as a 
master of his instrument it is probable that Herr 
Wieniawski has not had his superior in this country. 

Mme. Liebhardt was heard in the familiar “Leise- 
leise,” from “Der Freischiitz,”’ and in a pleasant bal- 
lad. Her voice is pure, strong, and clear rather than 
flexible, and her method marked by some of the less 
laudable peculiarities of the ultra-German school. 

Mme. Ormeny did not do full justice to tke “Non 
piu mesta,” from “Cenerentola,” but we gladly post- 
pone comment on the lady’s performance till later 
hearing ; as she was evidently suffering from the 
embarrassment of a first appearance before an audi- 
ence, and in a country entirely unfamiliar. 

The second concert will be given on Wednesday 
evening, when Herr Rubinstein will perform Beet: 
hoven’s concerto in G major, and Schamann’s “Car- 
nival,” and Heir Wienawski will interpret a fan- 
taisie on Gounod, and a cluster of his own composi- 
tions.— Sun. 





Patti and Mario. 
(From the New York Tribune of Sept. 16.) 

The opening of the musical season was celebrated 
at Steinway Hall last night by a much larger and 
more brilliant audience than one would have expect- 
ed to find under ordinary cireumstances 80 early in 
the year. All the seats were occupied and the lobby 
was crowded. Fashionable society was fairly repre- 
sented, and a multitude of people from the world of 
art were there also—the barbaric face of Rubinstein 
and the portly figure of Wieniawski being conspicu- 
ous among them. It was ihdeed an occasion of 
more than common interest. The return of Mario 
was an event that had stirred the curiosity or en- 
thusiasm of half the town. There were hundreds 
who remembered the sweet voice and noble delivery 
of seventeen years ago, and longed to welcome the 
great artist once more as as an old friend. There 
were still more who knew the famous tenor only by 
the tradition of their elders, and were eager even to 
look upon the singer whose name illnstrates one of 
the brightest chapters in musical history. He did 
not appear last night till the end of the first part, 
and then he merely took his share in the quintet 
from “Un Ballo in Maschera:” EF scherz’od e follia. 
He was warmly received as he came upon the stage, 
yet not with any superfluous enthusiasm ; people 
were busy, perhaps, trying to trace in that stately, 
well-preserved gentleman, with ruddy face and dark 
beard, the Fernando who won all hearts and charm- 
ed all eves and eurs so many seasons ago. Let us tell 
the truth as tenderly as we can; the art remains, of 
course,—the pure style, the elegant phrasing, the 
keen sensibility,—but that is nearly all. At mo- 
ments here and there a faint flavor of the ancient 
tones carries us back in fancy across the wide chasm 
of years ; we shut our eyes to the scene before us, 





and again the youthful Mario fills the stage with his 
presence, and the voice which had no rival rings 
sweet and pure through the chambers of memory. 
But it is, after all, a melancholy recollection. For 
those who cannot associate the ruin with its pristine 
glories, the exhibition must be terribly disappoint- 
ing ; for those who do recall the past, it is necessarily 
painful. Signor Mario sang little last night. His 
only solo, on the bills, was the Spirto gentil from 
“La Favorita,” the romanza which he almost made 
immortal. Time was when he seemed to sing that 
right out of his heart, and when he drew tears with 
it out of the dryest eyes. Now, losing in part the 
control of his voice, he has lost something of his 
power of expression ; yet no one can see that the 
delicacy of his feeling is impaired, though his 
muscles may refuse to obey his will. He sings with 
extreme care, slipping over the high notes and drop- 
ping the highest altogether. His voice was a little 
too husky before he had finished ; but he was recall- 
ed, and gave the pretty song which Hatton wrote for 
him, “Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye.” It wasa 
sad thing to hear; yet how beautifully he used what 
resources time had left him, how much tenderness 
and elegance the old man threw into those familiar 
lines! We are glad to say that his welcome grew 
heartier and heartier as the evening wore away. 
He deserves the highest testimony of our respect ; 
for he is one of the few really great singers of our 
generation, and it will be a pity if he do not carry 
away with him a substantial mark of, the esteem 
in which Americans still hold him. Of Miss Car- 
lotta Patti we do not know that we need sey a great 
deal. She has come back just what she was when 
she went away. The “radical transformation in her 
style and manner,” which Mr. Strakosch announced, 
is not perceptible to the average listener. We have 
the same astonishing tricks of vocalization, the same 
airy trifling with the mechanical difficulties of art, 
the same phenomenal purity and compass of voice, 
and the same lack of real sentiment which always 
characterized the singing of this extraordinary artist. 
She is not everything that a great ginger must be ; 
but in her own line she is unsurpassed, and her popu- 
larity is as great as ever. She rivalled Madame 
Peschka-Leutner in a part of the famous “Variations 
di Bravoura,” by Proch, which the German prima 
donna sang so often in Boston and New York, and in 
the more florid variations Miss Patti showed decided- 
ly the more facility of the two. She sang the Ardun 
gl’ incensi and Spargi d’ amare lagrime from “Lucia,” 
and almost put the flute obligato out of countenance; 
and she amused the audience with one of her favorite 
ballads, “Within a mile of Edinboro’ town.” 
Miss Cary was also cordially received, and sang, as 
usual, very naturally and sweetly. 





The Zapfenstreich. 


The most impressive of all the festivities in cele- 
bration of the meeting of the three Cresars was the 
Zapfenstreich, or Tattoo, in the Lustgarten. The 
time was night. In front of the Old Palace, an ob- 
long parallelogram was marked out by temporary 
bouquets of gas, and inside it were gathered together 
twenty-two military bands, all belonging to the Gu ard 
Corps, the heroes of the morning, containing 775 
musicians, together with 350 drummers and fifers. 
They should have been in their places by nine 
o’clock ; but starting, as they did, from the Statue of 
Blucher in the Linden, and getting mixed up with 
and considerably delayed by the crowd, they did not 
commence their performance till fully half an hour 
later. How, it will be asked, is time to be marked, 
and are musical directions to be given, for such an 
orchestra, by night? The mere gas torches were not 
enough, as you may suppose. The difficulty was 
thus got over. A master conductor was perehed 
aloft, on a high table, and he wielded a baton with a 
lantern in the head of it. Minor conductors, equally 
well placed in their different positions, took their cue 
from him and waved smaller batons similarly illumi- 
nated. It cannot be said that the thousand and odd 
performers were always together as perfectly as a 
Costa or a Manns would have wished; but the devi- 
ations from time were few and transitory, and only 
such as might have been expected. Precedence was 
to be given on every occasion to the Kaiser, and ac- 
cordingly the first piece performed was the Austrian 
National Hymn. Its solemn and lofty character con- 
trasted favorably with the Alexander March which 
followed in deference to the reigning Czar, and which 
is light, trivial, und commonplace. Perhaps it was 
well inserted between the Austrian Hymn and the 
famous march from ‘‘ Tannhduser,” which was exe- 
cuted with great effect. The merry but admirable 
March of Radetzky was introduced between it and 
that fine piece of thoroughly religious music the Rus- 
sian National Hymn, and was executed only by the 
cavalry bands. But how about the Zapfenstreich ? 
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Surely very familiar airs, plaved by it matters not 
how manv performers, do not constitute a “tattoo by 
torchlight 7” They do not. Listen to that short 
shrill call of fifes and drums, that seems to break off 
almost as soon as it begins. The troops are being 
summoned to the bivouac fires. There is a pause, 
Then the cavalry trumpets rehearse pleasant music 
of a legs barbaric character. Another panse, and then 
the drums and fifes again, with the sudden breaking 
off or snap and relapse into silence once more. 
Comes next an Evening Prayer plaved by all the 
regimental hands present, not unlike other music in 
this world, save for its strange introduction. But it 
was splendidly given. It ceased. And was that to 
be all? There was absolute silence. Surely a drum 
was struck? No, but many drums were tapped. So 
softly, how softly! Thunder waxes louder too sud- 
denlv for any comparison here, The tapping grows 
to beating, the beating to rolling, the rolling to rend- 
ing. with tremendous sound, your ears asunder The 
great wave of din is at its height; then, like every 
other wave, it must descend from the summit it has 
ascended. From pianissimo to fortissimo, from eres 

cendo to diminnendo, you hear all those drams. The 
twenty bars of which this terrible performance con- 
sists have more significance than mere melody could 
impart. They may he called a perfectly musical in- 
terpretation of the military spirit of Prussia. Mon- 
otonous and sharp, sober and withal inspiriting, they 
translate the special characteristics of the service of 
this country into artienlate, thongh, perhaps, not 
over artistic soand, When the twice repeated cc f 
with which the martial strain begins resounded in the 
vast arena, the public, who had listened to the softer 
pieces of the serenade in comparative silence at once 
broke out into cheers, and adopted an animated atti 

tude more suited to the thunders of war than to the 
gentle inepiration of the Delphie god. The louder 
the drum beats, the shriller the fife rent the air, the 
more hoisterons grew the crowd, until the steady 
beat of the tambour was drowned by deafening bhur- 
rahs. Then silence once more, and a glorious burst 
of light instead From the roof of the Palace five 
electric lights “looded the Lustgarten with night’s 
sunshine, and at the same moment brilliant Bengal 
lights were thrown on the Musenm opposite, 300 
paces away, so brilliant that, standing at the windows 
of the Palaee, one could not only make out, but ac- 
tually study each separate figure in the celebrated 
frescoes executed by Cornelius from Schinkel’s de- 
signs. Thus, in a blaze of glory, came the Zapfen- 
streich to an end. 
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Concerts. 

Menperssoun Quintette Cron. Tremont 
Temple, clean and bright with fresh paint and orna- 
ment, casting off its old gloomy aspect, and much 
more comfortable as to seating, was reopened on 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 24, with a concert on the 
part of the new “National College of Music,” just es- 
tablished within the walls of the Temple, Mr. 
Tuomas Ryan, Director. A large audience were 
assembled, eager to enjoy the first music of the sea- 
son, and curious to see and hear the new members 
of the Club, as well as the artists who are to preside 
over various departments of instruction in the school. 
—Why not School, as well as “College”? A rose by 
any other name, &c., and in these days the least pre- 
tension is the best distinction.—The programme, 
having for one object to introduce so many persons, 
could not of course have all the anity of a programme 
purely masical, and it was very long ; and, as is the 
way with long, miscellaneous, personal programmes, 
sure to become still longer through encores. The 
consequence was that many went ont before the con- 
cert was over, and some of the best things did not get 
their fair share of attention. These eager clamorers 


for the doubling of a song never stem to consider 
that they may be spoiling the effect of all that is to 
come after on the programme,—which in this case 
was as follows: 
Firat Organ Sonata—Last movement....... Mendelssohn. 
G. W. Sumner. 
“The Two Grenadiers”. ............00+++eR. Schumann. 
M W. Whitnev. 
“Souvenir de Spa.” So'o for Violoncello. ....... Servais. 
Rudolph Hennig. 





Recitstive and Air, ‘‘Dove Sono,” from ‘‘Le Nozze de 
ee merry re: 
Mise Edith Abell. 
Liezt’s Trans. of Weber's Polonaise in E min...... Weber. 


B. J. Lang. 
Stradella’s Prayer, “Per nieta Signore”........ Stradella. 
Signor Vincenzo Cirillo. 
Quintet in C, op. 29......-. miiiaarn econ Beethoven. 
Ballad, “The Young Mountaineer”’......... . Randegger. 


Composed expressly for M. W. Whitney. 
Ballad, ‘ My Queen”..................... . Blumenthal. 
Miss E lith Abell. 
‘Ballade et Polonaise de Concert ’’ for Violin Vieuxtemps. 
Charles Hamm. 


“Barcarole,”’ composed by... .. Coecessdere Sig. Cirillo, 

{ and ‘'La Mandolinata”............-. .+.E. Paladilhe. 
Vincenzo Cirillo. 

Concerto for Three Pianos, in C.............. J. 8. Bach. 


Messrs. Adams, Sumner and Tucker. 

The Organ Sonata did not sound altogether clear. 
The Quintette limited itself mostly to accompani- 
ment, Mr. Ryan and Mr. Heind! putting aside their 
violas for the clarinet and flute, making, with the re- 
inforcement of a double bass, an orchestral abridg- 
ment. This accompaniment, good on the whole, 
was sometimes too prominent and not always in per- 
fect accord with the singer. But it did seem good, 
and like the good old times, to hear for once a part 
of the old Beethoven Quintet for strings! Consider- 
ing that the C lub is newly organized, and that there 
has been no time for practice, for the assimilation of 
the new materials, the piece went smoothly, and the 
fitful alternation of Adayio and Presto was as vivid- 
ly brought out as one could well expect ina hall of 
course too large forchamber music. The two new 
members (Mr. Hennig and Mr. Hamm), made an 
excellent impression by the artistic rendering of their 
solos; and we m + congratulate ourselves on the ac- 
quisition of so admirable a violonceliist and so good 
a violinist to our Symphony orchestra as well as to 
the classical chamber concerts. Mr. Lane played 
Liszt’s brilliant amplification of the Weber Polo- 
naise in E, with the minor introduction from the one 
in E flat prefixed, wisely without accompaniment, 
since there was no orchestra, and played it with con- 
summate skill and facile, finished grace, upon a 
“Chickering” which gave out the most musical qual- 
ity of tone with remarkably clear and equal resonance 
and freedom. And Mr. Lang’s triplet of pupils, 
Messrs. ApAMs, SumnNeER and Tucker, for whom 
was reserved the best task of the evening to the last, 
—pity that half the audience had already gone home, 
while those who waited were too weary to listen to a 
Bech Concerto with such attention as it has a right 
to claim !—acquitted themselves right nobly. Those 
who did wait for it were rewarded hy the quickening 
spirit of such a healthy, hearty, perfect composition, 
reproduced so faithfully and so effectively. The only 
drawback was a little want of due subordination in 
the quartet string accom paniment at the beginning ; 
but the heavenly Adagio (middle movement) was 
altogether most enjoyable. 

Mr. Wuitney if hardly in his best voice, con- 
firmed the impression he produced in Mr. Osgood's 
concert of improved quality of tone in the upper 
notes, greater solidity in his grand deep tones, and 
greater freedom, ease, artistic finish and vivacity in 
the delivery of his voice and rendering of his music. 
The “Two Grenadiers” was nobly sung. The 
other song, with two more for encores, one nautical, 
one serio comic, seemed child’s play for a singer of 
his calibre. Miss Epitu Ape ci, of whom we 
could recall no distinct impression, appeared for the 
first time since a period of three years’ study in 
Europe. With aclear, pure, evenly developed so- 
prano, neither very sweet nor very powerful, but 
agreeable, and with good phrasing and expression, 
she sang Mozart’s “Dove sono,’’—a little disturbed 
now and then by the imperfect anison of a wind 
instrument,—which was received with considerable 
favor. For anencore she sang “Bonnie Dundee” 
to her own accompaniment. The greatest curiosity 
was felt tohear Signor CiriLio, the new baritone 
from Naples, who comes so highly commended to 
fill the place of principal professor of Voice Cul- 
ture in the “College.” Neither his selections nor 
the accidents of his condition (for he seemed to screen 





some natural embarrassment under a cool exterior), 
seemed to us quite favorable to a complete impres 
sion of his artistic powers. That his voice is round 
and sweet aud even, thoroughly well trained, and 
that he phrases with intelligence, and sings alto- 
gether like a man who understands himself and_ his 
art, we believe every one was convinced ; yet some 
untoward influence seemed to affect the truth of 
pitch. Doubtless he will do himself more justice. 


Miss Anna Finkenstagpt. A very pleasant 
matinée (sen.i-private) was that held at Chickering’s 
rooms last week on Wednesday. The young lady, 
who is of a German family resident in Newport, 
R. I., and who has a decided talent for the piano- 
forte, has been studying for six years abroad, mostly 
at ths excellent school in Stuttgart, and recently for 
some months with Liszt, who has shown much 
interest in her. A pretty large circle of musical 
people were invited to hear her here, after the good 
report of her concert performances in Newport, to 
whom, with the assistance of a cultivated sin rer, 
her relative, Mrs. Louise Lopecus Wert, from 
Alabama, she presented a choice programme : 







Rallade, G@ mimor..... 26... 0... eeee eee eseeee.... Chopin. 
Hear ye Tarael..... 0... ..-ee eee eerccccccees Mendels-onn, 

SS Se re ie et ol Heller, 

b. Fantasie. Impromptu......e.ceeeeeeeeee Chopin, « 
Song: * Mignon’’.......00.0¢ os. Liat 
Rondeau Brillante. . . Weber 
ORIN oc. ews Seeese sis Schubert 
Fantasie’ ‘ Tannhau-er”... eee. «Liszt 





The appearance of the young lady,—modest, un- 
assuming, gentle, and poetic even,—bespoke sym- 
pathy at once. The room, close upon the noisy 
street, was very had for sound. Nevertheless her 
rendering of all her pieces was very much enjoyed 
and elicited warm commendation. Her technique is 
excellent, brilliantly shown in the Rondo by Weber 
and the Fantasie by Liszt; and her interpretation 
of the Chopin Ballade and Impromptu showed a true 
sense and feeling of the music. All was clear and 
refined in style; and there was a musical, a genial 
spirit something more than the ambitious mastery 
of difficulties, pervading it. Without having yet 
reached. the level of the foremost lady pianists of the 
past three or four musical seasons, she gives indica- 
tion of the gifts and of the earnest spirit which, 
when matured by farther study, may rank her with 
the best. We are sure, all who heard her will watch 
her career with interest. 

Mrs. Werth proved herself a refined and cultivat- 
ed singer, and gave an appreciative rendering of her 
three selections. Liszt’s setting of “Aennst du das 
Land?’ might be called a study upon Mignon 
For he has not treated it as a song, simply and 
briefly, or as addressed to anv one, but rather a 
soliloquy, a reverie indefinitely prolonged. It is 
unique and interesting in some respects, but it leaves 
you (at least after a single hearing) not quite sure 
that you have heard the song of Mignon. 





Tne Strakoscn Concerts. The concerts of 
Saturday and Monday evening, and the Matinée of 
Wednesday have presented an uncommonly rich 
combination of artists,—even without Mario him- 
self, the great remembered and expected,—and_pro- 
grammes freighted with good things enough to pass 
for a fair tribute to the supposed musical taste and 
culture of our city. Here is the first : 


Overture. ‘“Oberon”’.....+......000 eeseeesses Weber, 
Orchestra 
Violin solo. “Sth Concerto”’.......... eeccue. os APOUR 


M. Emile Sauret. (wi h orch. aceomp ) a 
Aria. ‘‘La Calunnia,” from “Tl Barbiere di Seviclia * 


Rossini. 
Sienor Foneconi. 
Aria, “Caro nome.” from “Rigoletto”. .......0065 Verdi. 
Mile Carlotta Patti. 
Piano Solo, ‘Concerto in G minor”’........Mendelssehn, 


Mile. Teresa Carreno. (with orch. aceomp.) 
Duet, ‘‘Si la stanchezza,” from “Tl! Trovatore’’....Verdi. 
Miss Cary and Sig: or Mario. 


Violin solo. ‘Fantaisie’ on Hungarian airs....... Ernst. 
M. Emile Sauret. 

Aria, ‘‘Or la sull’ onda,” from ‘Il Giuramento” 

Mercadante. 
Miss Annie Loni-e Carv. 
Romanza. ‘‘M’ appari.” from ‘““Martha”.........Flotow. 
Signor Mario. 
Variations de Bravoure........00. 0.5 cee cee ee eee Proch. 
Mile. Carlotta Patti. 
Piano Solo. ‘Grand Fantai-ie’ on themes from Gou- 


nod’s ‘‘Faust”’............++- eecececccceeeceees Lisst. 
Mile. Teresa Carreno. 
Quartet. “Chi mi frena.” from ‘‘Lueia”’...... Donizetti. 


Mile. Patti, Sig. Mario, Sig. Ronconi and Barili. 


Mario! It is now almost eighteen years since the 
prince of tenors, then in the fulness of his power to 
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charm, with Grisi, Badiali, and the rest, was singing 
to delighted crowds here, in J Puritani, in Lucrezia 
Borgia, in Il Barbiere (who of the few hundreds only 
present will ever forget that Saturday afternoon per- 
formance, when all the actors were inspired by the 
delicious music, and when we heard the exquisite 
grace and sweetness of the Almaviva melody for the 
first, perhaps the last time, wedded to an equal grace 
of action and impersonation !), in the Favorita, the 
Sonnambula, and Don Giovanni, and the Stabat Mater. 
Those treats began in January, 1855, and were over 
before March. Then, in voice as well a’ art, was 
Mario incomparable. Six years after that, in Lon- 
don, the sensitive voice appeared to us still fresher 
and the man more perfectly himself. Butnow! He 
is sixty-four years old, they say, though looking 
hardly fifty, well preserved and handsome. And 
they say that as a voice, a singer, he is but a wreck, 
arun. Well is not Rome aruin, and is not Rome 
poetic, fascinating ? Doutless in one sense it is a 
mistake for him to start u»on a new career of concert 
sing’ng, and count upon so late an after-summer. 
But we cannot agree with those who find it only 
ptinful to listen to his moderate and cautious 
efforts now, to his short flights of old fami'iar song. 
It is painful, to he sure, that he soon touches the 
limit of bis power, that in a song like that from 
Martha, or in Beethoven’s ‘“‘Adelaida” he must only 
indicate or leave out altogether now and then the 
high and climax note which he is too conscientious 
to transpose; that the voice breaks sometimes, is so 
soon fatigued and often husky. But on the other 
hand, there is a marvellous sweetness left in many of 
his tones ; whole passages at times, of rich, round, 
resonant and golden tone, enough, together with his 
still perfect phrasing, his inimitable method, his 
faultless, pure expression, and the charm of his 
whole manner, to bring back most vividly the singer 
of old times. The soul, the art, the ripe ideal in- 
dication of the song aré there. Does he not still 
sing “Spirto gentil”’ (second concert). as no younger 
tenor can sing it? From first to last in tones all 
rich and full, and with a style, a chaste refinement 
of expression that must be the despair as well as 
quiekening incentive of all younger aspirants ? 
“ Adelaida” (in the Matinée) was indeed a trving task 
for him ; the voice was hoarser than usual, and several 
times he only Jooked the high tone upon which the 
stress should fall; and then would he smile, good- 
humoredly, as much as to say: “That is Time, the 
envious, the resistless ! What can we do ahont it ?”’ 
Nevertheless, anv younger man, in full possession of 
a good tenor voice, with any brains and earnestness, 
who heard him do it, must have learned a 
priceless lvssonfin the rendering of that song. 

Tn some smaller things,—the little French chanson which 
he gave for an encore the first night, the Duets with Mica 
Cary; “Mira la bianca luna,” by Rossini, and ‘Per valli, per 
boschi,”* by Blangini, and in the quartets, &c.. he must have 
charmed even those who heard him for the first time. It is a 
privileve to hear so great an artist, while the art, the poetry 
survives, even after the organ has become ‘‘a rnin.” 

There was a fitness in enlisting Sig. Ronconrin this tronne, 
for he war one of Mario's comrades in the great group of Co- 
vent Garden Opera. He was as droll as ever in “La Calun- 
nia,” and afterwards in Leporelio’s “Catalogue” song, and 
his voice was uncommonly round and firm. So we have 
used up our space in tribute to the Past, and must leave the 
Present and the Future to the future, with not a word now of 
the vocal virtuosity of Cartorra Patti, the admirahle. honest 
singing of Miss Cary, the brilliant pianism of Teresa Car- 
RENO, and the verv decided mark made by the vonng violinist 
M. Sauret. We must come back to them next time. 





Mario in New York.—The Rubinstein Oon- 
certs. 

NEW YORK, SEPT. 30.—A large and attentive audience 
filled Steinway Hall on Monday evening, Sept. 16th. Every 
Feat was taken both in the body of the house and in the gal 
leries, while the lobbies were thronged with the critics, jour- 
nalists and notabilities of the city. The occasion was the long 
looked for appearance of Mario and the Strakosch concert 
troupe. The programme was as follows : 





Overture, ‘William Te'l’........ nesce ub eae ....Rossini 
Duet, from ‘ L'Ttaliana in Algeri’’.............08 . 
Miss Carv and Signor Ronconi. 
Piano Concerto in @ minor. ......6... 0.0005 Mendelssohn. 
Mile. Teresa Carreno, 
Rondo, ‘‘Ardon gl'incensi.” from “Dncia”..... Donizetti. 


Rng Carlotta Patti. 
ith Flute Obligato, 
Violin Solo, “Fantaisie on Hurgarian Airs”........Ernst. 
Mons Sauret. 
Quintet, from “Un Ballo in Maschera”: ‘KE scherz9 of 
he cae PO ee eee Sesees vas sccvess CONE 
Miles. Carlotta Patti. Carv, Sig. Mario, Ronconi and 
M. G. Gottschalk. 


PN, URI Soon coi vewenceetsasdenes Strause, 
Aria, “La Calunnia,” from “Tl Barbiere’’........ Rossini. 
Signor Roneoni. 

Romanza, “Spirto Ger ti!,’ from “La F vorita’’. Donizetti. 
Signor Mario. 


Variations di Bravoura................ ceccoc. ce. PROOh, 
Mil . Carlotta Patti. 


Romanza, from “Mignon”. ........... ++ seeeees TOOMas. 
Miss Annie Louise Cary. 





Piano Solo, Grand Fantaisie on Themes from Gounod's 
8 PRE. hc cconcccavesesecctece Cevcbescesde 


Mile Teresa Carreno. 
Quartet, from ‘Martha’. ... 2.66... cece eee ++. Flotow. 
Miles Patti and Cary. 

Signori Mario and Ronconi. 
March.......0.6+- SAAC ETERSES KRRKTERTASCRES sess. Strauss. 
Those who came to hear Mario had to wait patiently until 

the end of the first part, when he came upon the stage leading 
Carlotta Patti, and followed by the singers who were to take 
part with him in Verdi's Quintet. He was greeted with a 
round of applause, which was kindly but not enthusiastic, 
and then the audience listened in perfect silence ; the young 
striving to catch every note of the voice that was once 80 fae 
mous: the old trying to recall the voice they once heard: 
both applauding at the close and both disappointed. 

He sung with extreme care, managing the broken voice 
which remains to him as none but a great artist could do. 
But the voice is only a ruin and affected with a hoarseness 
which, one feels, will not pass away. In the second part he 
sang the great air from La Favorita, which has won him so 
many triumphs in Europe ; but I liked him best in the ballad 
by Hatton: ‘Good bye. Sweetheart,” which he gave in re- 
gponse toan encore. This song was, I helieve, written ex- 
pressly for him, and the warmth, the tenderness, the deliea- 
cy with which it was rendered were in accordance with our 
preconceived ideas of the singer. 

Carlotta Pattiis unchanged and her feats in vocal gymnas- 
ties continue to be the delight of the general public and the 
wonder of all She is the princess of exerutantes and can do 
absolutely anything with her voice—except sing. Auber’s 
“Eelat du rire,” one of her encore pieces, requires precisely 
her voice and nature; her rendering of it is perfect. The 
same remark applies to the ‘Variations’ by Proch, but her 
rendering of the song ‘‘Within a mile of Edinboro’,” another 
encore piece, was utterly parrot-like and devoid of even the 
little sentiment which belongs to that threadbare ballad 

You doubtless remember ‘‘La Teresita,” the child pianist. 
who charmed us all nine years ago, and whose talent (so sav 
the handbills) ‘Even Boston and Dwight deigned to praise.”'[!] 
During her long sojourn in Enrope she has played everywhere, 
pleased everyone, and now comes back to us, achild no longer, 
but a graceful, beautiful woman, The artist, too has devel- 
oped, apparently ; before, it wou'd have been a fantaisie by 
Gottschalk or Thalberg which awakened our praise ; no she 
greets us with Mendel<sohn’s great Concerto in G minor for 
piano and orchestra There is perhaps only one wonan who 
can play this Concerto exactly as it should be played, and the 
remembrance of its wonderful beauty as it took shape and 
grew under the fingers of Clara Schumann came to my mind 
with the thought that perhaps our fair pianiste might have 
made a wiser selection for her first appearance in her new 
character. But she plaved with more taste and feeling than 
T expected, and, though not with quite that fine, delicate 
shading which indicates a perfect acquaintance with the com- 
poser, yet in a manner which elicited an encore from the an- 
dience, and expressions of satisfaction from the coterie of crit- 
fes. The Faust Fantaisie brought another encore, to whieh 
she responded with a waltz by Chopin, (D flat) played, T 
thought, somewhat hurriedly, and with a carelessness of which 
that com poser’s works do not well admit, 

The bo'd, free style, skillful howing and pure intonation of 
M. Sauret. the violinist, took us by surprise, for although we 
should look fer these qualities in the pupil of Vieuxtemps, we 
were unprepired for so much excellence. His execution re- 
minds one of the stories to'd of Paganini, and his polyphonic 
playing is something like Ole Bull without any of Ole Bull’s 
scrapiness. Feeling and expression are manifested in his 
playing toa high degree, and his popularity is assured by his 
fir-t¢ performance here. 

Miss Cary sang as well as usual, and Sig. Ronconiand Gott 
echalk were both good. The Orchestra was fiir, and altogether 
the concert troupe isan excellent one. They gave fovr con- 
certs and one matinée previous to their deptrture for Boston. 

The Thomas Garden Concerts closed for the season on Sun- 
day Evening, Sept 25 when a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence listened to a well selected pregramme, at the end of 
which Mr. Thomas was called out and reeted with a roun?t of 
hearty and well deserved applanse. On Tuesday evening, 17th, 
he gavea “Grand Wagner Night’ with te following p:o 
gramme: 

Parr 1.—Kaiser-Marsch ; Vorspiel to ‘‘Lohengrin’’ ; ‘-Eine 
Faust Ouverture.”’ 

Parr Il —Vorspiel to ‘Die Meistersiinger von Niirmherg’’ ; 
Vorapiel and Schluseatz from “Tristan und Isolde”; “itt der 
Waikiiren” (first time). 

Part ITI — Overture toTannhiuser”; Ballet from ‘*Rien- 
zi’ (first time); Huldigungs-Marech. 


The Concert Hall was crowded, and the rapt attention with 
which people listened to the mu-ie proved that the great high 
prie-t of a new school hasan large number of devoted adher- 
ents in New York. The excellent manner in whieh this difi- 
cult music wis interpreted by the orchestra deserves the high- 
est praise. The remarkable “Ritt der Walkueren” awakened 
a perfect furor in the audience, which could only be allayed 
by a repetition of the piece. ‘Kine Faust Ouverture,” how- 
ever, was evidently too much for the listeners There is un- 
doubtedly somebody living who understands that overture, 
but he was evidently not among he auditors that night. 
Probably he was detained at home. 

Every one will remember thove admirable ‘Symphony Soi- 
tées ? with which Mr Thomes f: vored us in the years gone by; 
and every one will rajoice to hear that ‘hev are to be resumed 
during the season of 1572--73. In response to a request, 





signed by a number of our leading citizens, Mr. Thomas an- 
nounces six ‘‘Symphony Concerts,” to take place at Steinway 
Hall on the following dates : Nov. 9. Dec. 28, Jan. 11, Feb. 1, 
March 29, April 26. In announcing these concerts Mr. 
Thomas states that ‘while the general tendency of the pro- 
grammes will be the same as in former years, his special aim 
will be to restrict them to works of the highest eminence, 
both of the old masters and those of the present day. Owing 
to the efficient state of the Orchestra, he will be better able 
than ever before to illustrate the progress of musical art. Im- 
portant novelties will be given during the season, which will 
be announced !ater.”’ 

The most interesting event which I have to record is the ap- 

pearance of ANTON RuBinsteIn, who has given three concerts 
and one matinée at Steinway Hall, under the management of 
Mr. Grau. These coucerts took place Sept 231, 25th and 27th, 
with a matinée Sept. 28th, and are to be continued on Oct. 
1st, 8d, and 4th. Rubinstein has two great claims to eminence. 
He is a composer of acknowledged genius and originality, at a 
time when creative talent in musicis in anger of becoming a 
thing of the past; and he is. moreover, one of the few great 
piano-forte players now living. Liszt, who is said to be his 
only rival, I have never heard, and therefore cannot compare 
the two artists. Asa composer Wagner is his only rival. 
. In appearance Rubinstein is said to resemble Beethoven, and 
there certainly is something in the rugged earnestness of his 
face and manner which reminds one of the portrait of his 
great predecessor. As he approaches the piano he is heartily 
applauded and, in acknowledgment,he makes a low bow, half to 
the audience and half to the name plate of the piano. Then, 
with a quick wave of the hand he brushes back the hair 
which has fallen in thick, unkempt locks over his eyes, and 
seats himself at the piano. There little details of personal ap- 
pearance you must notice before he begins to play, for, if you 
are mu ‘ical, you will not perceive them afterwards. The piece 
is hisown Concerto in D minor,—a composition whieh he 
generally selects in introducing himeelf to « strange audience, 
and which, if 1 mistake not, was performed by Miss Krebs at 
one of our Philharmonics last winter. As he plays, h's face— 
aiways grave—hecomes as impassible as the sphinx, and his 
far-reaching eye seems set upon some bright objective point, 
the culmination ofa grand succession of chords which unrella 
beneath his fingers. He is conscious of no hearers save the 
unseen, and to him the present moment, life itself, is but one 
link in the mighty chain of art. 


The orchestra however sof the earth, earthy, and sundry 
nods and signals passing from the piani-t to the conductor 
seem to tone down the tco blatant brass, and send a new life 
thrilling through the violins. The admiration we feel for the 
plaver is not such as we bestow, but such ashe compels. 
And when, at the end of the Concerto, he faces a tempest of 
plaudits and bravos with an unmoved countenance. and de- 
clines, with a depreciative wave of the hind. the flowers that 
are off-red to him. we feel for the first [?] time, how extreme- 
ly commonplace such demonstrations are. Rubinstein’s ver- 
satility isamazing. Inthe four concerts given last week he 
played, always without notes. the fo lowing compositions : 

Concerto in D moor; Bircarole, G major; Melodie. F msjor; 
Valse Caprice; Romanza Barearole, F minor; Etude, © major; 
Suite; Biresrole. G@ minor; Taranvelle; Sonata (pmno and 
violin), Rupinstemy.—Air and Viriations, D minor, Handel ; 
Rondo in A minor, Mozart; March from “Ruins of Athens,” 
Beethoven; Erndes S:\ mphoniques, Schumann ; Concerto in 
QG major, [with Cadenzas by A. Rubinstein], Beethoven; Gita 
in Go dola, Rossini; ‘‘Auf dem Wasser zn singen,” Erl Ké- 
nig,’ Schubert, arranged by Li-zt; Carnivs!, Sehumann; Con- 
errto in A minor, Schumann; Sonata, C major. Beethoven ; 
Nocturne, C minor. Chopin; Polonaise, A flat, Chopin; Sona- 
ti, F minor, Beethoven ; Nocturne, 6 flat, Field. 

If 1 might presume to criticize his paying in the least, I 
should say that the Beethoven Concerto, under his hands, 
was a little too strongly tinctured with the player's own indi- 
viduality ; but to hear him play one of Schumann’s pieces is 
true food for memory. 

Henri Wieniawski is an artist of considerable fame and no 
little merit. His paying has created a decided sensation, 
and there is no end ‘e the number of newspaper paragraphs 
written in his praise. But it is injuicious to compare him 
with Vieux*emps, or to say that Joachim is hia rival. No 
vio inixt, now-a-days, can be ‘*good” but he must be “the 
best.”” 

Mile. Liebhart isa ballad singer of some note in England, 
and in her cool self-possession contrasts favorably with Mlle. 
Ormeni, who is subject tofreque.t attacksof “nerves”? when 
upon the stage. 

A Sun reporter has™ interviewed” Rubinstein. and makes 
him give vent toa great deal of nonsense on the subject of 
music in general ; but the whole report is to be taken with a 
grain of salt. A. A. C. 





Worcester Festival. 
(From the London Orchestra, Sept. 13.) 


The 149°h Festival of the Three Choirs has been 
celebrated this week and is going on as we write. In 
its features it differs little from its predecessors. No 
new work is ‘ought forward to tempt approval and 
challenge jndement. Nothing more uncommon than 
Bach’s Matthiius Passion in the way of sacred music, 
and nothing newer than Mozart’s ‘Jdomeneo” at the 
secular concerts, is contained in this year’s pro- 
gramme. It is much however for Worcester to con- 
gratulate herself upon that her Festival is still nnim- 
paired—that the gale of opposition has subsided 
without even a murmur this year from Lord Dadley. 
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Those, too, who had not seen Worcester?Cathedral 
since the Festival of 1869, have found much to oc- 
cupy their attention in the progress of the restora- 
tions that have been steadily proceeding during the 
interval. Although these are greatly advanced, there 
is still somewhat remaining for completion ; the chief 
unfinished portion being the new pavement now hbe- 
ing laid down in the choir. Enongh, however, has 
been here done to afford a good notion of the beau- 
tifal combination of encaustic tiles with marble. The 
ancient stalls and misereres, with their carving, have 
been restored; and among other improvements will 
be the restoration of King John’s tomb and Prince 
Arthur’s shrine—these two latter to be undertaken 
hy the Government. The exterior, cloisters, Lady 
Chapel, and nave are finished. When all is done, 
when the elaborate marble pavement is laid, the 
graeeful ironwork screens are in their places, and the 
barriers are removed so that the eve can range from 
the western door down a vista of clustered columns 
for 400 feet, till it rests upon the tinted marble of the 
reredos and the gorgeous hues of the eastern window, 
Worcester may boast an example of religious archi- 
tecture wellnigh unique. Another feature that is 
new since the last music meeting is the fine peal of 
bells placed in the tower. The accomplishment of 
this work is mainly due to the Rev. Richard Cattlev, 
minor canon, who has found ready cooperation in 
many cases from members of different religious per- 
suasions; only a comparatively small halance still 
remaining to defray the cost incurred. The arrange- 
ments made for the Festival within the Cathedral 
resembled those of previous years in every respect : 
an orchestra being erected at the western end of the 
nave, and an organ, specially built by Messre. Nich- 
olson and Co., being placed in one of the aisles, Mr. 
Done, the organist, has undertaken the direction, as 
usual, and Dr. Wesley and Mr. Townshend Smith 
have taken up subsidiary positions, accerding to the 
— of the Three Choirs. 

he first general rehearsal took place on Monday 
morning inthe Cathedral, where the executants—cho- 
rus, orcbestra, and most of the principal singers—as- 
sembled at half past ten, soon after which time Bach’s 
Passion-Music was commenced, and this was ‘ollowed 
by other portions of the sacred music selected for the 
morning performances. A medical certificate was 
received by the stewards stating that a severe illness 
would prevent Mr. Sims Reeves from fa'filling his 
engagement. So faras the morning performances 
are concerned, this did not necessitate any hiatus in 
the tenor solo music—Mr. Vernon Righy and Mr. 
Edward Lioyd being secured ; and efforts were he- 
ing made to ensure the presence of Madame Tre- 
belli Bettini at two of the evening concerts. With this 
disposition to make the best of a disappointment, and 
with the town full and bustling, the hotels crammed, 
private lodgings at a premium, and the demand for 
tickets very lively, the cheery old cathedral city en- 
tered upon the music meeting of ’Seventy-two. 

On Tuesday morning at half past eight the Festi- 
val opened with a special service and sermon. 

A little after noon the audience were assembled to 
hear “Elijah,”’ sung by Mdlle. Titiens, Mame. Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, Miss Alice Fairman, Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Santley. Dvutails are superflaous of so readily imag- 
ined a performance. Orchestra and choras were effi- 
cient; Mr. Done conducted as usual; Miss Fair- 
man exhibited very promising ability, especially in 
the air ‘Woe unto them,” and of the well known 
artists the mention of their names suffices. The new 
peal of bells rang out a delighted audience, that by 
this time had got over the absence of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, whose share was divided between Messrs. 
Righy and Lloyd. At night rain came on sufficient 
to mar the gathering at the College Hall, where a 
Mozart selection occupied the first part of the pro- 
gramme. The overture to “Jdomeneo” was the first 
item, a noble work worthily played by Mr. Done’s 
orchestra. Following it were the recitative and aria 
“Padre! Germane ! addio” (Mme. Sherrington); the 
chorus “ Godiam la pace ;” the recitative and aria 
“Zefliretti” (Malle. Titiens) ; the arial‘ Vedrommi 
intorni” (Mr. Rigby); and the chorus with solo 
(Maile. Titiens), “Placido ¢ il mar.” Next came 
“L’Addio” for which Mdme. Patev obtained a recall ; 
the air, “Dalla sua pace,” from “Don Giovanni,” by 
Mr. Righy; that from “Figaro,” “Deh vieni,” by 
Mdme. Sherrington ; and the ever popular symphony 
in G minor, which was listened to with great atten- 
tion, Mr. Done considerately omitting the repeats 
out of regard for his auditors’ patience. The second 
part was miscellaneons, including the overture to 
** Masaniello” (encored), Bishop's “Firm as an oak,” 
capitally sang by Mr, Lewis Thomas, and Bevig- 
nam’s “La Vezzosa,” which in the hands of Malle. 
Titiens went most successfully. 

The Cathedral was well attended on Wednesday, 
if not quite so well as the day before. The verform- 











ance included a selection from Handel’s ‘Samson,” 
Hummel’s Mass in E flat (No. 2) entire, and the 
first and second parts of Havdn’s ‘Creation.’ The 
precedence of Handel caused the lesser lights to pale. 
Not that “Samson,” despite its composer’s higher 
opinion of it, can ever hope to rival the “Messiah” in 
popularity ; it contains however the impress of the 
giant’s genius—a genius which dwarfs comparisons. 
The choruses given in Wednesday morning's selec- 
tion were, “Awake the trumpets,” “Then shall they 
know,” ‘To dust,” “Fixed in his everlasting seat,” 
“Weep, Israel, weep,” “Glorious hero,” and “Let 
their. celestial concerts.” Of these the execution 
was unequal; but “Weep, Israel,” and “Let their 
celestial concerts’ were finely rendered and at- 
tained a great effect. The solos were admirably 
taken by Mdme. Lemmens Sherrington, Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Santley. Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington’s singing of “Let the bright 
seraphim,” with Mr. Harper’s accompaniment, was 
one of the great points of the performance. The pa- 
thetic air “Total Eclipse” and the stirring song 
“Tonor and arms” (the latter saug by Mr. Santley) 
were in selection, which also included the overture 
and the ‘‘Dead March” in D. Huammel’s Mass fol- 
lowed the oratorio in solemn and pompous proces- 
sion. To Hummel’s claim as a church composer we 
have elsewhere referred: remains it to say that the 
solo parts were sung by Mime. TLemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Miss Alice Fairman, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 
Mr Santley, in generally irreproachable style, and 
that the picturesque orchestral accompaniment was 
well sustained. At half past two commenced the 
second part of the programme, constituted hy Haydn’s 
“Creation.” The introductory prelude (the repre- 
sentation of Chaos) was admirably rendered, and the 
burst of sound descriptive of the creation of light re- 
sounded throughout the sacred edifice with remarka- 
ble intensity. The solos were taken by singers who 
are frequently associated in this work. Mlle. Titiens 
sang the solo in the chorus “The marvellous work,” 
the airs “With verdure clad” and “On mighty 
pens ;”” Mr. E. Llovd sang the tenor solos, “Now 
vanish,” “In splendor bright,” and “In native worth” 
—the latter with special success ; Mr. Lewis Thomas 
gave the air “Rolling in foaming billows,” and the 
scena ‘‘Now heaven in fullest glory” (with prelimi- 
nary recitative) with much power, the trios having 
been effectively rendered by the singers jnst named. 
The choruses were generally well sung, particularly 
that grand climax to the first part, “The heavens are 
telling.” The audience numbered 1767 persons, and 
the amount collected for the charity was £124—a re- 
sult so far very satisfactory. 

The Wednesday evening concert had for its fea- 
tures along selection from “Z’ Allegro ed il Pensieroso” 
of Handel, a symphony of Haydn, and the ‘Corne- 
lias’ March of Mendelsso'n, It is a pity that the 


whole work of Handel cou'd not be done, as to many. 


of the audience the music was absolutely new. and 
very few opportunities oc: ur of hearing it well done. 
A disappointment awaied the audience; Mdile. 
Titiens broke down and had to be apologized for. 
Mdme. Sherrington hov ever stepped into the breach 
with extraordinary readiness and success, and carried 
all before her, singing toth her own and colleague’s 
share, and netting great praise for the song “Sweet 
bird,” and the air “Hice me from day’s garish eye.” 
This lady’s conception and rendering of Handel are 
simply perfect. Mr. Fighy was allotted the tenor 
music, and the bass was divided between Mr. Lewis 
Thomas and Mr. Santl y, the former having the ad 
captandum air “Haste thee, nymph,” the latter 
“Mirth admit me.” and the opening of “Populons 
cities.” The ctoruses were well given. The sym- 
phony of Haydn’s was the “Surprise” —well played 
and decidelly gratifying tothe andience. The over- 
ture to ‘Alerander's Feast” introduced L’ Allegro. A 
number of miscellaneous pieces made up the rest of 
the programme, which concladed with the ‘“Corne- 
lias’ March mentioned above. 

The performance of Bach’s Passion music yester- 
day morning was exceedingly satisfactory The solos 
were given by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. 
Patev, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. The 
work had been well rehearsed, and Mr. Done was 
judiciously sparing in his introduction of additional 
accompaniments. We have on recent occasions treat- 
ed at length of this magnificent work: so that we 
need do no more than chronicle its conscientious ren- 
dering, and the fact that at every hearing its snblime 
beauty is more and more apparent. Special praise is 
due to the chorus generally, and notably for their 
execution of the Chorales, which received the most 
reverent attention from the andience. In our con- 
cluding notice of the Festival, next week, we shall 
refer to the evening concert, when the “Ruins of 
Athens” was the chief piece, the Chorus of Dervishes 
creating an immense sensation. The returns for yes- 
terday wee 2071 entrants subscription £123. 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditsen & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Do not wound the Heart that loves thee. 4. D 
toe. Benedict. 40 
‘If thy blessing wil! give pleasure—” 
A good wholesome song, written by Dexter Smith, 
and furnished witha very varied melody and accom- 
paniment by the distinguished English composer. 


Always look up. 2. F tof. Wellman. 
“ Don’t take it to heart, but try again, 
And always look up, don’t look down.’ 
Good advice very agreeably given. 


Domenica. A collection of Sacred Pieces. 
LL. H. Southard. 
Mr. Southard’s name is a guarantee of the classic ex- 
cellence of the six pieces with the above general title, 
of which 
No. 2. As the Hart pants. 4. Ad. 
will be warmly welcomed by Quartet singers. 


Oh, Willie Boy, come home. 3. Eb to e. Gabriel. 
“ The white-winged ship went sailing 
Across the sunny sea.”’ 
A mother’s song, and will please those whose boys 
are ‘‘fur at sea.”’ 


Golden Days. 3. D to f. 
" Once in the days of golden weather, 
Days that were always fair.”’ 
A very sweet poem, with appropriate music. 


Separation. 4. Bb to f. Kingsley. 
“ Forget not love, when Tam absent, 
All the songs T sang to thee.”’ 
Evidently meant for the concert-room, in which, 
skilfully rendered. it ought to be a success. 
Hunt. 


Mother says I must’nt. 2. D toe. 
“ When T asked a parting kiss 
She always used to say, 
‘Mother saya I musn‘t, 
O George, please George—.’ ” 
Capital. Itis refreshing to meet something 80 very 
funny and musical, yet not at all coarse. 


I too had found a Heart. (Le Leva Militare). 
4. Ctog. Vannini. 30 
A lively, piquant Italian air, that pretends to be 
sad, but is not so at all. 


The Happy Old Times. 5. F tog. 
“Then come again. ye merry times 

Sweet, sunny, fresh and calm.” 
A song of rare freshness and beauty—and no mistake. 


Te Deum Landamns in F. 4. Swartiwout. 
Another Te Deum, of which we need a great many, 
and this is a good one 
Near a Fountain’s flowery base, or Dreams. 
3. Ftof. Rudall. 
‘© Near a fountain’s flowery base, 
A blue eyed page was singing.”’ 
2 A very sweet song. 
Somebody. 3. D tog. 
** There’s Somebo.ly tenderly loves you, 
Say who can this Somebody be ?” 
The title has been used before, but this song is new, 
and the ideas very neatly expressed. Lively music. 


At yon distant Hills I gazed. 4. Bb tob. Abt. 
** At yon distant hills which tower aloft,” 
“Ich habe nach jenen Bergen geschaut.”’ 

One of Abt’s songs. Onecan hardly say more, as 
all are so good. The high b named can be avoided by 
the substitution ofa lower letter. 

When Summer days are flying. 3. F to f. Aspa. 

A song for Autumn, mellow and musical, and @ 
little sad. 


8 


40 


50 


Sullivan. 


Geary. 30 


Tully. 


30 


Instrumental. 


Henry Wilson’s Grand March. With Portrait. 
3s. ©. Jarvis. 
It is not such a great thing to be up for Vice-Presi- 
dent, but to have such a splendid march composed in 
your honor, and with your face enduringly printed 
on the title,—that is fame ! 
Mathilde. Valse Brillante. 3. Eb. Chassaignac. 40 
A fine waltz, either for the pleasure of the dancer 


or the player. 
Golden Bells. 4 hands. 5. E. US. Smith. 1.25 
A great deal of music has been rung from these 
Gol en Chimes within a year ortwo. The Bells are 
popular, and the 4 hand arrangement will add new 


power and beauty. 


The Sweet Violet. 1. G. Smallwood, 25 
The Cowslip. 1. C. a 
Of the set called ‘Flowers of May.’ Teachers of be- 
ginners should order the whole 12. You will find no 
better ‘first pieces.’ 
Abt’s beautiful Songs : I think of thee. 3.BbPrait. 25 
Far o’er the Stars there’s rest. 3, F. “" 2 


Mr. Pratt shows a fine taste and skill in arranging 
these beautiful songs (into ‘Songs without words) for 
Piano. Those who cannot sing can play them, and 
those who can sing the originals, will receive new 
pleasure from the novel fora of the melodies. 





ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &c. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 


























